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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 2s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responszble. | 





Uganda. 


THE question of the retention of Uganda by Great Britain has been the all- 
absorbing topic in Anti-Slavery and Missionary circles during the past three 
months. Throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom towns 
meetings and gatherings of all kinds have advocated the retention of this 
“key of Central Africa,” as Lorp RosrBery so forcibly described it in his 
reply to the Deputation of the BriTIsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
which waited upon him in October last. Want of space forbids our including 
any reports of these meetings, at many of which Captain Lucarp attended and 
gave vivid descriptions of the country and its people. Perhaps the most 
important of these gatherings were the series of meetings held in Birmingham, 
at one of which an address was presented to Captain LuGARD, a copy of 
which will be found in another column. 

That the expression of public opinion in favour of maintenance of the 
British influence in Uganda has had its due effect upon the Government, 
may be gathered from the fact that on the ist of December an announcement 
appeared in the public press that Sir GERALD PorTAat, Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General at Zanzibar, had been appointed Commissioner, and 
would shortly proceed to Uganda. 

Sir GERALD PorTAL takes with him the following staff:—Mr. E. T. L. 
BERKELEY, of H.M. Consular Service (recently acting as administrator of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company’s territories in Africa) ; Colonel F. W. 
Ruopgs, D.S.O., 1st Royal Dragoons, military secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay ; Major E. R. Owen, Lancashire Fusiliers ; Captain M. R. Porrat, 
North Lancashire Regiment; and Lieutenant ArTHuR, Rifle Brigade, at 
present serving with the local forces at Zanzibar. 

The expedition is expected to leave Zanzibar on the 1st January. Mean- 
while, news has been received from Uganda, dated about the middle of 
October, that Captain Wituiams had been ill, and that on the arrival of 
Major Eric Smrru he intended returning to the coast. 


All news from Uganda will be anxiously awaited until the safe arrival of 
Sir GrraLp Porat is announced. 
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The Slave-Trade at Zanzibar. 


A SHORT time since the startling announcement appeared in the Zanzzbar 
Gazette, of the capture of the s.s. Kz/wa by Her Majesty's ship Blanche, on 
the 5th September last. So important is this case, owing to the fact that the 
Kilwa is owned by the Zanzibar authorities, that we give a full report of the 
trial, together with the main points of an article bearing on the subject from 
the Army and Navy Gazette. The following important questions occur to 
us in connection with this case, and the carrying out of the Brussels Act. 
The first is, who is responsible for the management of the Sultan’s merchant 
ships? Again, although a steamer, was not the A7z/wa a ‘‘native vessel” 
under the definition in the Brussels Act, “the captain and the majority of 
the seamen” being natives? Was there any inspection of the native 
passengers before embarking on board, and were their names and particulars 
as to their sex and height entered in a formal manner in a passenger list 
on a special manifest? Was the ship visited and the passenger list verified 
before the ship sailed? These are questions to which we do not find any 
satisfactory answer in the report of the trial which is before us. 

It will be seen that the case against the vessel and its authorities was 
withdrawn, the Government of Zanzibar undertaking to pay the costs; the 
Slaves were set free, and the Arabs implicated were sent to prison. From 
letters addressed to the Universities’ Mission, under date November 3rd, we 
learn that the whole of the nine Arabs had died in prison ! 


CAPTURE OF SLAVES ON BOARD SS. “KILWA” BY 
H.M.S. “BLANCHE.” 


‘ONE of the most important captures of Slaves in recent years was made by a boat 
from H.M.S. Blanche, off Pemba, on the 5th September, when twelve Slaves were 
discovered on board the s.s. Xi/wa, bound for Pemba, as this incident brings forward 
for legal decision a most interesting point in the suppression of the traffic in Slaves, 
and one which may prove to be of far-reaching extent. 

The s.s. Az/wa left Zanzibar on Monday morning, September sth, with a cargo 
of goods and a number of passengers for Pemba and ports on the Benader coast. She 
arrived off Missali Island about 7.30 p.m. that evening, where she was boarded by one 
of the Blanche’s boats stationed off that island. Most unsatisfactory answers being 
given to questions put to a group of passengers on the top gallant forecastle resulted 
in their being sent into the man-of-war’s boat, where they were detained and 
eventually sent on board the Blanche when that vessel arrived at Pemba on 
Wednesday evening, September 7th. The officer in charge of the boat allowed the 
Kilwa to proceed on her voyage, on account of the cargo and passengers destined for 
other ports, having secured twelve Slaves and six owners. At the time of seizure an 
Arab came forward voluntarily and pointed out a woman with two children, whom he 
recognized as the property of his brother in Zanzibar, and whom he said must have 
been stolen. The Slaves consisted of seven women, onc little girl, three babies, and 
one youth. 

The Blanche returned to Zanzibar the next day, arriving here on Thursday 
evening, with the Slaves and owners on board. 
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The case came before Mr. W. B. CrackNALL, in the Consular Court, on Saturday 
morning ; Commander LINDLEY represented the Blanche, while Mr. CamRupDIN 
AMIRUDIN was retained to defend the Xi/wa. The proceedings commenced at 10 a.m., 
there being also present in Court: General MattHEws, General Hatcu, Captain Finns, 
Captain HaRDINGE, several officers of the Blanche and Swallow, and other residents, 
amongst them being some Arabs, the case having attracted a good deal of interest in 
the town. 

After an affidavit had been put in as to the manner in which the capture had 
been made, Commander LINDLEY, in reply to a question by the Judge, said he was 
proceeding against both the Slaves and the ship. 

The Slaves were then called forward and examined separately ; they all declared 
that they were being taken to Pemba against their will, and in some cases that they 
had been kidnapped by force and sent on board the Xi/wa ; some of them did not know 
where they were being taken. In two or three instances Slaves had been entrapped 
on board by messages stating that their masters were on the boat and had sent for 
them. The case of the little girl was perhaps the worst of all, as she had been 
captured by a woman, when on her way to buy some food, and had been taken on 
board and told that her mother was also coming. Some of the Slaves had been enticed 
into houses a few days previous to the sailing of the Az/wa, and locked up there until 
the boat was ready to leave, in one case no food having been given for several days 
while thus imprisoned. The owners, who were of course under arrest, did not deny 
that they had taken the Slaves on board, but the man who had had possession of the 
girl said she had been given to him by a woman whom he supposed was her mother, 
while another claimed a woman as his wife. The real mother of this girl, who had 
been traced by an interpreter from the Blanche, had seemed greatly pleased at 
discovering her missing child. None of the Slaves made any complaint to the captain 
when they discovered their real position. Tickets had been taken out at the Govern- 
ment shipping office for the Slaves, on the representation that they were willing to gc 
to Pemba, this being the usual course in accepting native passengers ; but in the 
present case it was supposed that the passengers actually taken on board had been 
substituted for those in whose names the tickets had been procured, and it is this 
point which makes the present case such an important one. 

After the Slaves had given their evidence, Mr. CAMRUDIN said he would like to 
cross-examine them on Monday, and suggested the adjournment of the case until then. 
The question as to the disposal of the Slaves and owners in the meantime was next 
raised. Captain LinDLey asked if the Judge would decide that the witnesses examined 
were Slaves, but this Mr. CRACKNALL declined to do at present. Captain LINDLEY said 
he would prefer to have the Slaves in his charge until this point was decided to 
prevent communication from the other side. Mr. CamRupIN said no such com- 
munication was likely to take place. The Judge decided that the owners should be 
sent to the Sultan, who would be asked to be responsible for their appearance on Mon- 
day, and that the Slaves should remain in the custody of the Court. Captain LinpDLEy 
asked if an interpreter from the ship might be allowed to remain with the Slaves until 
Monday, to prevent any communication from other parties. This the Judge declined 
to allow, and Captain LinDLEY entered a protest against the Slaves being taken out of 
his charge before the question he had put had been decided by the Court. This 
protest he was told to put into writing. 

The case was then adjourned until September 12th. 
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The proceedings were resumed at 10 a.m. on Monday morning, when Mr. 
HosHAnGs1 Bursors1 appeared for the Blanche, and Mr. CAMRUDIN AMIRUDIN again 
appeared for the Xi/wa. General MaTTHEws, General Hatcu, Captain FInnis, 
Captain HARDINGE, and others, were also present, while the Court was well filled with 
officers from H.M.S. Blanche and Swallow. 


Mr. Camrupin asked first to examine Captain LINDLEY, and desired that all other 
witnesses should leave the Court. The Judge gave this order, and Captain LINDLEY 
was then sworn. In reply to questions he said special instructions had been given with 
regard to the Xi/wa to the officer in charge of the cutter at Pemba. Captain LINDLEY 
read the instructions he had given, which were that all dhows were to be boarded and 
a good look-out kept for the steamer, which was also to be boarded ; passengers and 
crews were to be mustered and examined. Special attention was called to the general 
written instructions for boat cruising. If any Slaves were found on board the Xi/wa 
they were to be taken to the depét and kept there until Captain LinpLky arrived. The 
steamer was to be allowed to proceed on her voyage, after an entry of any proceedings 
taken had been made in her log, and a certificate given to the captain if he desired 
one. (The written instructions referred to were afterwards put in Court; they were 
to the effect that officers must board all vessels and muster their crew and passengers, 
see that the tickets are correct, and, if there are sufficient grounds, to take possession 
of the vessel and of any Slave-owners and Slaves ; if any on board to allow the cargo 
and other passengers to land). 


By Mr. CaMRuDIN :—I had reasons for giving special instructions with regard to 
the Ai/wa. I had heard that she was in the habit of carrying Slaves and I wished to 
stop it. I first heard news to this effect about three or four months ago, but had also 
had more recent information on the same point, which led to special instructions being 
given on this trip. I had not sufficient evidence to make an official complaint on the 
point, if I had considered such was necessary, but had good reason to believe that 
Slaves were being carried at times. I did not communicate with the authorities 
Officially on this matter, but it had been mentioned casually to them that we had 
reason to believe Slaves were being carried at times, and that we hoped more energetic 
measures would be taken to stop it. I do not consider I ought to have given official 
notice, as to do this I would have to prove my case, which I was not prepared to do. 
The rumours I heard were of sufficient weight to make me give instructions to my 
officers on the subject, but were not such as would cause me to make an official 
complaint to the authorities. I take it for granted Captain HARDINGE would be anxious 
to prevent any Slaves being carried. My instructions to Jumaa, the interpreter who 
sailed in the Ai/wa, were that he was to go as a passenger to Pemba in that steamer, 
and thence to proceed to our depét and tell the officer in charge that my ship would 
probably be up by the end of the week. I also told him (on Sunday evening) to keep 
his eyes open for Slaves, and that if the steamer was boarded by our cutter he was to 
render the officer in charge every assistance in identifying Slaves. Jumaa did not 
have previous knowledge that he would have to go up to Pemba by the Kilwa, as I 
had not decided myself until Sunday whom I should send. The only instructions 
given to Kat-Kal, who was with the cutter, was that he was to act as interpreter in 
the usual way to Mr. BARBER, the officer in charge of the boat ; no special instructions 
were given to him in reference to the Ki/wa. I believe it is a custom when a vessel 
gets a prize to give a small percentage to the interpreters, but this is subscribed by 
those on board, as nothing is allowed by the Admiralty. They have no share in the 
prize money allowed to the ship. This percentage is given so that they may take 
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more interest in their work.—Do you not consider the giving of this percentage to 
interpreters wrong?—I leave that to others to decide. No special inducements or 
baksheesh were held out to JuMAA on this occasion. My primary object was to stop the 
transport of Slaves, but it follows as a matter of course that in doing this the ship 
becomes a prize. My primary object was to stop this steamer from carrying Slaves. 
For months past my officers had been boarding all dhows coming into Pemba and have 
only taken two prizes in that time ; this is because the Slaves were going up by 
steamers with comparative safety, and were not being sent up by dhows on account of 
the great risk the latter craft run of being boarded. I was reluctant to board the 
Government steamer, but believing this Slave carrying had been going on for so long 
I wanted to stop it. My officers did not stop the boat because they thought it would 
mean a big prize for them, but in the course of their duty, in the same way as they 
board other vessels. I did not consider it my duty to apply to Captain HARDINGE to take 
measures against carrying Slaves ; it is my duty to stop the transport of Slaves. My 
orders from the Admiralty are to board all these vessels and to make them prizes. 
Unless I have got something official that I can put in the form of a letter I do not 
consider it my duty to communicate with those responsible for the management of 
the vessel. I am proceeding under the Slavery Instructions, modified as they are by 
the Brussels Act. 

By Mr. Bursory1 :—I had received recent news since I had spoken to the 
authorities, which led me to take the steps I have done. The percentage paid to 
interpreters was a custom in force when I arrived here. I was surprised to hear it, 
but understood it was subscribed to encourage the interpreters in their duties. 


Mr. BaRBER (gunner) was then called, and described how he had boarded the 
Kilwa, He did not always write down the answers of the passengers examined, but 
did so in this case ; he was left to use his discretion in such a matter ; the evidence 
taken at the time of boarding was checked by the captain on arrival through another 
interpreter. KUMISEE said he was a Slave on board against his will ; he did not want 
to go to Pemba, he wanted to go on the mainland. We could understand very little 
of what he said, as he did not speak much Swahili. I was not surprised to find JuMAA 
on board the Az/wa, as I had heard on board that he was coming up on duty. I was 
not told so officially. I supposed he would look out for Slaves on board the Xi/wa or 
anywhere else. I do not know whether it was his special duty on this occasion. I 
knew if he came across any Slaves on board he would tell me when I came. I had 
Suspicion with regard to the Az/wa, but do not know that Jumaa was sent up specially 
that trip to look for Slaves on board that vessel. I found eleven Slaves on the evening 
of arrival, which I took into the cutter, and on mustering the crew and passengers 
next morning found another, the boy KumisEe. They were not all together ; a woman 
and two children were apart from the others. I did not suspect there would be Slaves 
on board in charge of Jumaa. I suspected there might be Slaves on board the Ki/wa. 
I did not speak to Jumaa on this subject before starting. JumAa was not with the 
Slaves on board. I had to look for them and examine them in the usual way. I went 
on board with Katr-Kat and asked for the captain. Through the engineer, who could 
speak English well, I requested the crew and passengers to be mustered, and did 
exactly what I have described in my affidavit. It took me a considerable time to go 
round the ship and question those on board, but as the boat was at anchor all night it 
did not delay their voyage. I examined the crew list and passengers’ tickets ; when 
I got ticket No. 34 I found it to be for eight passengers, but as no names were given 
I could not check them. I do not know whether the interpreters share in the prize 
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money. I gave no dacksheesh to anyone. I have never heard of a present being 
given to an interpreter. It was twilight when the A7/wa arrived off Missali Island, and 
I boarded her ; I saw Jumaa and called him ; he did not say he had a lot of Slaves on 
board. The captain might have told me JuMAa was coming up. I did not find the boy 
until the next morning ; he was amongst a group of Arabs ; the man named Hair 
came forward and said he was his Slave. I entered the proceedings in the logbook in 
the presence of the captain and engineer. I saw Jumaa first on board because I had 
to pass him on my way up to the bridge to see the captain. 

Mr. CAMRUDIN then proceeded to cross-examine the Slaves who had given 
evidence on Saturday. 

Banati.—Did not complain to anyone, no one asked her if she had a ticket, did 
not see the captain or any officer come round to the passengers, other Slaves told her 
they were also going to Pemba against their will ; she was afraid to complain because 
she was a Slave. She saw Jumaa on board and told him she was shipped by force. 


HasaGANi.—Did not go with AsmMant (who claimed her) when ticket was 
brought ; the Slaves came on board at different times, was not asked for a ticket, did 
not complain about being taken away as she was told her master would come on 
board ; saw JuMAA on board the Blanche, but not on the AZ/wa. 


Fayip1.—Did not go to buy the ticket, her master went, did not want to go to 
Pemba at all, thought she was going to the Coast, was too sick on board to talk to 
anyone. She saw Jumaa, after the boat had left he said let us go to Zanzibar, this 
was at Pemba; did not know Jumaa in Zanzibar. 

Kumisi1.—Was willing to go to Pemba, and had not told the officer that he did 
not want to go to Pemba but wanted to go to the mainland. (This was the witness 
who knew very little Swahili, having recently come down from the interior, and it was 
doubtful if he understood what was said to him). 

Jouari.—Did not complain to anyone, did not want to go to Pemba, did not see 
the captain or any officer, no one asked her for a ticket ; saw JumAa on the Blanche, 
but not on the Xi/wa, did not talk to him, did not speak to anyone on board the Xi/wa, 
she said nothing because she was a Slave; did not want to go back to her previous 
master, but wanted to be freed. 

Moma BIN ALI.—Did not want to go to Pemba, but Kuamis said she must go, did 
not go to buy the ticket, did not complain to anyone on board that she was being 
taken away against her will, she was afraid because she was a Slave ; no one asked her 
for a ticket, several other Slaves told her they did not want to go Pemba, they 
complained to one another ; she saw JuMAA on the Blanche, not on the Kilwa ; did not 
want to go back to her former master, wanted a Jembe (hoe) so that she could till 
shamba grounds. 

Panya.—Was stolen by a woman when on her way to buy fish for which her 
mother had sent her, was handed over to Fuomi by this woman ; Fuomi took her on 
board the Xi/wa and said her mother would come later and she must wait for her ; she 
cried for her mother but she did not come. Her mother had not said anything to her 
about Pemba. She next saw her mother when the Blanche brought her back to 
Zanzibar, a sailor went for her mother and brought her, it was Kai-Ka1, who was 2 
neighbour and knew her well ; she saw Jumaa on board the Kilwa, she told him she 
was stolen, he said that the ship (Blanche) would bring her back to her mother. No 
one came to make enquiries about her on the Xi/wa, did not see Jumaa before the 
steamer started. AKILIGARA, the mother, confirmed the evidence given by this girl. 
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On resuming, at 2.15 p.m., Mr. Bursors1 said it would simplify matters if the 
defence would say what line they took up. 


Mr. CAMRUDIN said they wanted to hear what the other side had to say first. 


The Judge thought the defence should be declared, as such a course would 
shorten the enquiry. 


Mr. CAMRUDIN Said they did not deny that the people found on board might be 
Slaves, their contention was that they were domestic Slaves in attendance on their 
masters, going willingly to Pemba ; if they had changed their minds on the voyage it 
was because there was someone on board who was interested in making them say 
they were unwilling to go to Pemba. 


The Judge asked if they claimed that all the Slaves who had given evidence, 
including the very old woman, were domestic Slaves. 


Mr. CAMRUDIN said that was his contention. 


An Arab named AHMED BIN ABDULLAH was then called and gave evidence to the 
effect that the woman Banat! with her two children were his Slaves, he had missed 
them sixteen days ago, and had asked his friends to look out for them. He identified 
the paper signed by the Arab on board the A7/wa at Pemba as written by a neighbour 
of his, HAMED BIN SarD, who had bid him farewell on going up by the Ai/wa, and 
whom he had also told of the loss of his Slaves. 


KHAMIS, One of the owners under arrest, was then called. He claimed one of the 
two Slaves whom he had taken on board the A7/wa as his wife, he said he had married 
her, by order of SAID BIN HAMED, on the first day of the month, and that his marriage 
was known ; the other Slave he said belonged to his sister, and had been lent to him 
for the voyage to Pemba as he was sick. They did not say they did not want to 
go to Pemba or he would not have taken them. He saw Jumaa on board, but did not 
know him before. 


Little Jumaa was next called, and examined by Mr. Bursors1. He said he was an 
interpreter on board the Blanche, the captain had sent him as a passenger up to 
Pemba in the Xi/wa. He did not see anyone muster the passengers to ascertain if any 
were Slaves, no one examined his ticket before the steamer left, but the tickets were 
examined by the captain when they were near Mangapani lighthouse. The captain 
called all the passengers and examined tickets. No one came before nor were the 
passengers mustered. When the XAi/wa anchored off Missali Island at Pemba, Mr. 
BARBER came on board with Kar-Ka1; Mr. BARBER asked for the captain. 


By Mr. Camrupin.—I have been an interpreter for a long time, several years, 
have given evidence in Court before ; have never been in trouble ; went by the Xi/wa 
as a passenger. Captain LINDLEY told me to go to the depot there and tell the officer 
that the Blanche would arrive there in two or three days. Did not look for Slaves on 
board the Xi/wa, did not talk to anyone on board until the cutter came alongside. I 
said I came down to go to the depét. (He then described the overhauling of the ship 
by the gunner Mr. BARBER): The people taken into the cutter said they were Slaves 
and wanted to go back to Zanzibar. I knew one man on board the Ai/wa. I knew 
Panya by sight. I saw her on board the Ai/wa, but she did not say anything to me. 
I know Kuamis, I did not tell him anything. I did not say I knew the Slaves when 
he came round to look at the passengers. 


The Court adjourned at this point for the day. 
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The case was again resumed yesterday morning, Mr. HosMANJI BuRJORJI 
appearing for the Blanche, and Mr. CaAMRUDIN AmIRUDIN for the A7¢/wa. General 
MaTTHEWws, Captain LinpLEy, General Hatcu, Captain HaRDINGE, and officers of the 
Blanche, were again present in Court. 

The cross-examination of Little Jumaa was continued by Mr. CaMRUDIN. JUMAA 
said he did not follow Kxamis about when he was going amongst the passengers 
to examine their tickets. He was sitting down in the forecastle at the time. It was 
in the same part of the ship as the Slaves, but not nearthem. Did not speak to 
Kuamis at all. Did not tell him to leave that group of passengers alone as he knew 
all about them. Did not speak to any of the Slaves until Mr. BARBER came aboard. 
I told Mr. BARBER I had come up to the depét, and that the Blanche would arrive in 
a few days’ time. I did not take Mr. BARBER to the group of Slaves, but came to each 
in turn.—Did you not see anything strange about the group in the forecastle ?—I did 
not go to look round the ship, but only sat down in one place. The captain only told 
me to go to Pemba on duty as usual. I might have thought some of the passengers 
were Slaves, but could not say so until this was proved. I did not shut my eyes, but 
sat down in one place. Did not talk to Kat-Kalr about meeting at Pemba. 


By Mr. Bursory1.—The captain told me at 4 o’clock on Sunday evening that I 
was to go to Pemba by the Xi/wa. I did not know before that time that I had to go. 
The captain told me to go to Funze, where the depét was, and wait until his ship 
arrived. 

By the Judge.—The captain did not tell me to look out for Slaves on board the 
Kilwa. I am quite certain of this. I did not hear the captain say I was to keep my 
eyes open for Slaves on board the Ai/wa. The captain told me if the cutter came 
alongside, and we found any Slaves on board the Ki/wa, they were to be taken off into 
the cutter. 

Kat-Kat was next called, and said—I am an interpreter on the Blanche. I 
accompanied Mr. BARBER as interpreter on the cutter which left on Sunday. We 
found the A7/wa off Missali at 7.30 p.m. on Monday. Mr. BARBER went on board and 
called me to follow him, We saw the captain on the bridge, and then went round 
amongst the passengers, the captain and second officer being present all the time. 


By Mr. Camrup1n.—I have been an interpreter for a long time, but was also six 
years in the Sultan’s service as a soldier in the secret police force. I saw Jumaa on 
Sunday morning before starting. The only instructions I received from the captain 
was to go with the cutter. I heard that the Ai/wa sometimes carried Slaves on board, 
and in the town I heard many people speak about it. It is my business to report such 
news if I see anything myself. I did make enquiries to find out if those rumours were 
true. I asked when I was at Pemba, not in Zanzibar ; I heard the reports in Pemba. 
I did not expect JuMAA by the Xi/wa. I did not know that Mr. BARBER had to board 
the Xi/wa specially. I knew the man Fuom1,I had seen him before when I was on the 
Conquest; he was caught in a dhow running Slaves. I saw the mother and Panya 
about the street before I left for Pemba, but did not speak to them, except to say 
Jambo. I told the captain on arrival that I knew the girl’s mother, and he sent me to 
fetch her; I could not understand what Kuumissi said, he did not speak much 
Swahili, At Funze we found a man who could speak his language, he said KHumissI 
wanted to go to Pemba, he wanted to go with his master. I had seen some of the 
other Slaves about the streets in Zanzibar, but had not spoken to any of them. 

By Mr. Burjors1.—I received orders to go in the cutter at 4 o'clock, I did not 
know before that I had to go with Mr. BaRBER, orders are issued to the officer 
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in charge, and not to the interpreter. I did not know Fuom1 as a friend, but as a Slave- 
dealer. He was in prison here before for stealing Slaves. I know nothing more 
about him. He is not my friend. ‘The owners were taken on board the cutter in 
the morning, when we took the first man he asked why others were not taken who 
had Slaves ; then we took the others. 


Mr. Bursorsi said he had closed the case, as far as his side was concerned, and 
that it was for the other side to declare now what they had to say. He called upon 
them to say what they had got in the shape of writing or documents upon which 
they were relying. 


Mr. CAMRUDIN said he supposed this case had been taken up before the Kilwa 
returned, to suit the convenience of the other side ; in ordinary course, proceedings 
would not have been taken until the Ai/wa had returned. And they were not in a 
position to offer evidence until they had heard the statement of the captain and officers 
of the ship. Until this was done their case was, of course, incomplete. 


Mr. BursorJ1 wanted the other side to file an affidavit declaring what documents 
they had to put forward in this case so far. 


The Judge said the case must be postponed until the A?/wa arrived. An order 
was made for an affidavit ve documents to be filed within three days. 


Mr. BurJsorJI said as the evidence had been sufficient to prove beyond any doubt 
that the people taken off the Xi/wa were Slaves, he would ask the Court to make an 
order as to their disposal. 


Mr. CRACKNALL said he would consider what was to be done with the Slaves, and 
state his decision on the following day. 


The Court then adjourned. 


(The order of the Judge is that the Slaves and alleged owners are to remain 
in their present custody pending further hearing, as on the return of the Xi/wa their 
presence may be required). 


DuRING the time which elapsed since the Court adjourned the further hearing of 
_this case, pending the return of the s.s. Ai/wa, and the arrival of that steamer, the case 
has been under consideration by the Government and Naval Authorities, with the 
result that as no criminal responsibility was sought to be attached to any of those in 
charge or managing the Ai/wa, Captain LinpLeEy, of the Blanche, consented to make 
an application to the Court for leave to withdraw the case against the vessel, 
proceeding only against the Slaves on condition that the latter were freed, and the 
Owners punished, and all costs paid by defendants. Accordingly, on the resumed 
hearing in the Consular Court, on Friday last, such application was made by the 
plaintiff. Mr. CRacKNALL at first doubted whether he had the power to grant leave 
to withdraw the case or even to stop the proceedings, the more so as it had been 
assumed that the Slaves would be liberated, which entirely depended upon the Court, 
which had to consider—first, whether they were domestic Slaves; secondly, if they 
were free already ; and, thirdly, as to the evidence given. Again, the Brussels Act 
States that if an act of Slave-trade is proyed against a vessel, the said vessel is the 
property of the captors. However, under the circumstances, knowing that there had 
been no criminal responsibility with the defendants, and that this had not even been 
hinted at, but only negligence, he would agree to the application being granted. In 
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reply toa question asked by the judge, it was stated that the defendants were prepared 
to pay all costs. Judgment to the following effect was given on the 8th inst. :— 


“In THE Court oF H.M. AGENT AND ConsuL-GENERAL, ZANZIBAR, 
“ Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


‘¢ Commander G. R. LinDLEy, commanding H.M.S. Blanche, versus s.s. Kilwa 
“and Slaves. 


‘¢ OrRDER.—This is an application to be allowed to withdraw the case against the 
vessel, proceeding only against the Slaves. After consideration and consultation with 
Sir GERALD Porrat I will accede to the request, as no charge of any Slave-trading, in 
a criminal sense, is preferred, or appears on the evidence, against the Manager, 
Captain HarDINGE, or the Captain and Officers, or any members of the crew. As I 
understand, no defence is tendered against the plaintiffs’ case as regards the Slaves, 
they having all declared that they were detained on board against their will ; and as I 
see no reason to doubt their declaration, are entitled to their freedom. The Govern- 
ment of Zanzibar has undertaken to pay the costs of the Court. 


(Signed) “W.B. CRACKNALL, Judge, 


‘« H.M. Consular Court, Zanzibar. 


“ ZANZIBAR, 8¢h October, 1892.” 
—Zanzibar Gazelte. 


ZANZIBAR SLAVE-TRADING. 


A CASE of special interest to all who are interested in the suppression of the East 
African Slave-trade, and one of great importance to naval officers, has recently 
engaged the attention of the Zanzibar Law Courts. On the sth September, a boat of 
the Blanche boarded the steamship Xi/wa, bound for Pemba, and discovered a number 
of Slaves on board her. The Ai/wa had left Zanzibar the same day, with cargo and 
passengers for Pemba Island and ports on the Bermuda Coast. She arrived off Missali 
Island soon after seven in the evening, and there she was boarded by Mr. BARBER, the 
gunner of the Blanche. An inspection of the passengers resulted in the separation of 
seven women, one youth, one little girl, and three babies, with their six owners ; and 
the latter giving most unsatisfactory explanations, these persons were detained and 
sent on board the Blanche. At the time of seizure an Arab came forward voluntarily 
and pointed out a woman with two children, whom he recognised as the property of 
his brother in Zanzibar, and whom, he said, must have been stolen. The case came 
before Judge W. B. CRACKNALL, in the Consular Court at Zanzibar, on the following 
Saturday, Commander Linptey of the Blanche stating, in reply to a question from the 
judge, that he was proceeding against both the Slaves and the ship under the Slavery 
Instructions modified by the Brussels Act, which ordains that vessels found to be 
carrying Slaves are the property of the captor. The Slaves, when examined, declared 
that they were being taken to Pemba against their will, and in some cases that they had 
been kidnapped by force and sent on board the A7i/wa. In one instance, a little girl had 
been stolen by a woman when on her way to buy food, and had been taken on board 
and told that her mother would follow. The quasi-owners did not deny that they had 
taken the Slaves on board, but excused themselves by saying that none of them 
had complained, and that they were willing to go. Tickets had been taken out at the 
Government shipping office for the Slaves, on the representation that they were 
willing to go to Pemba, this being the usual course in accepting native passengers ; 
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but in this case it was supposed that the passengers actually taken on board had been 
substituted for those in whose names the tickets were procured. Captain LINDLEY, of 
the Blanche, who was examined for the prosecution, stated that he had heard some 
months previously that the Ai/wa was being used for the Slave traffic; but he had 
not sufficient evidence to make an official complaint. He had, however, unofficially 
mentioned in the proper quarter his suspicions, and had expressed a hope that the 
Zanzibar authorities would see the expediency of taking more energetic measures to 
stop the trade if carried on. The boats of the ship had tor months past been boarding 
dhows with little result, and he had become convinced that this was due to the traffic 
being carried on in the Government vessel. At last he ordered one of his interpreters 
to sail in the vessel as a passenger, and to keep his eyes open; he also ordered Mr. 
BARBER to board the steamer and search her. The result was the finding of the 
Slaves, and he claimed them and the ship also. The counsel who was retained for the 
defence appears to have taken the extraordinary course of attempting to show that 
the capture had been worked up by the officers of the Blanche for the purpose of 
getting the prize-money for the Az/wa. His cross-examination was almost entirely 
directed to this end, and, apart from the bad taste which suggested such a line of 
argument, contains grave imputations, which it is surprising that the judge should 
allow to have been made. 

It seems that interpreters get no share of prize-money, and, therefore, to give 
them an interest in the work it is the custom of the coast, when a prize is taken, for 
the crew of the man-of-war to give these men a small percentage. This, it was 
insinuated, was suflficient to make the interpreter cajole the so-called Slaves into 
changing their minds when on board the steamer. That there were not the slightest 
grounds for any imputation of the kind was made evident by the testimony of the 
Slaves themselves, and by that of the interpreters, which was in effect that no 
communication had taken place between them. After some further evidence the case 
was adjourned, pending the return of the A7/wa. 

What happened during this adjournment has not, of course, been made public ; 
but some kind of pressure appears to have been brought to bear upon Captain 
LINDLEY to agree to acompromise. At all events, when the case again came before 
the judge, he objected to the dictatorial tone the lawyers of both sides took concerning 
the matter while it was still in court. An agreement had obviously been arrived at 
between the parties, that if the Zanzibar Government paid all costs, liberated the 
Slaves, and punished the owners, the captain of the Blanche should not proceed 
against the steamer. But the judge said he did not consider that he had the power 
either to allow such a compromise or to stop the case. The more so as it had been 
assumed by both counsel that the Slaves would be liberated and the owners punished, 
matters which entirely depended onthe court. He had to consider three things : 
Ist. Were the domestic Slaves in attendance on their masters? 2nd. Were any free 
already? And, 3rd. What was the evidence relative to these Slaves? He quoted the 
Brussels Act as stating that if an act of Slave-trade is proved against a vessel, that 
vessel is the property of the captors; but, he added, “ considering the circumstances 
of the case, and knowing that there had been no criminal knowledge on the part of the 
defendants, but only gross negligence, 1 will agree to stay the case, and deliver 
judgment in the morning.” 


@ ° e o “9 ° * 


The Slaves were accordingly freed, and there the case ended ; but what is to be 
said of the legality and propriety of the whole of the proceedings? It is not easy to 
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understand on what authority Captain LINDLEY withdrew from his original position ; 
one which was perfectly just, in accordance with the terms of the Brussels Act, and in 
the interests of everybody who truly desires to see the Slave-trade suppressed. 
Moreover, the grave charges which were brought against him and his officers do not 
appear to have been withdrawn, or apologised for, although they were shown to be 
false. It appears to us that the naval authorities should have something more to say 
about this matter, not to speak of the societies interested in the suppression of the 
trade. A feeling of dissatisfaction has been aroused on board all the ships on the 
coast. And what, we wonder, do the foreign diplomatic officials at Zanzibar, who 
were doubtless watching the case with intense interest, think of the matter ?—“ Army 
and Navy Gazette,” 26th November, 1892. 








The Slave-Trade in the Western Soudan. 


Our friend Mr. Donatp MACKENZIE writes under date Cape Juby, 
December 8th, 1892 :— 

Dear Mr. ALLEN,—A few days ago I had an interesting conversation with an 
Arab merchant from the Western Soudan. He has been engaged for a considerable 
period in selling and buying Slaves. It appears that the Slaves are caught in wars or 
by raids made on the negroes for the purpose ; then they are exposed for sale in 
different markets of the interior. There is a large local as well as a considerable 
export trade in these poor creatures. The local demand comes from the French 
Senegal. The French agreed with the Arabs that they must not bring the Slaves for 
sale into St. Luis; but in other interior towns the Slaves are sold without any 
restrictions. They are used for carrying goods and for domestic purposes ; a few 
are taken away by sea on French steamers, as families, so as to deceive the French 
authorities. The land export of Slaves is carried on between the Soudan and Morocco, 
upwards of two thousand Slaves are driven across the great desert of Sahara every 
year, many perishing on the way, from thirst and other privations. 

The principal markets for Slaves in the interior are Timbuctoo and Shingiete. 
Males and females are exposed together in large numbers. They are well dressed 
when being exposed for sale in the market, with a view to fetch a better price. The 
clothes are sold with the Slave, but any valuable beads that may happen to be round 
the neck of a female, are taken off by the seller. 

When being driven across the desert they are almost in a naked condition. 

The value of male Slaves ranges from £10 a-piece to £20. Females start from 
the same price, but choice ones reach as high as £40. These are sold for the harems 
of the rich Moors in Morocco. 

The mother of the late Grand Shereef of Wazan was a woman from the Soudan, 
and his affection for her was so great that he desired to be buried by her side, and 
when he died, last October, the Grand Shereef’s remains were deposited by his sons 
near his mother’s grave, according to his own wish. All the former Grand Shereefs 
are buried in the Holy City of Wazan. 

I am pleased to state that the chief at this place no longer holds Slaves, on account 
of his friendship to the English system of liberty, his visit to England having 


strengthened these views. 
Yours sincerely, 


DONALD MACKENZIE. 
C. H. Aen, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
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The Queensland Labour Traffic. 


TuE following further correspondence has taken place between the BritTIsH 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society and the Colonial Office with respect to 
the Polynesian Labour Traffic :— 


55, NEw Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C., 2ud Seft., 1892. 
To the Right Hon. the Marguis or Ripon, K.G., &c., &c., 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the Brirish AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society have seen with much misgiving the announcement contained in 
Loxp KnuTsrorpD’s Despatch to the Governor of Queensland, that ‘“ Her 
Majesty will not be advised to exercise her power of disallowance with respect 
to the Queensland Act No. 38, of 1892, entitled ‘An Act to further amend 
the Pacific Island Labourers’ Act, 1880, 1885.’ ”” 

The experience of this Society, during the long period in which the 
Polynesian traffic has been in existence, has invariably shown that no 
precautions suffice to divest the trade of some of its most objectionable 
features. 

In 1872, Her Majesty, in her gracious Speech at the opening of Parliament, 
pronounced this Polynesian traffic to be dishonouring to the name of the 
British Empire. Her Majesty said :— 


EXTRACT FROM THE QUEEN’S SPEECH, FEBRUARY, 1872. 

“The Slave-trade, and practices scarcely to be distinguished from Slave-trading, 
still pursued in more than one quarter of the world, continue to attract the attention 
of my Government. In the South Sea Islands the name of the British Empire is even 
now dishonoured by the connection of some of my subjects with these nefarious 
practices ; and in one of them the murder of an exemplary prelate has cast fresh light 
upon some of their baneful consequences. A bill will be presented to you for the 
purpose of facilitating the trial of offences of this class in Australasia ; and endeavours 
will be made to increase, in other forms, the means of counteraction.” 

The Committee have reason to fear that, although restrictions for 
regulating the Polynesian labour traffic may have had some effect in pre- 
venting some of the grosser and more open abuses by which it was formerly 
accompanied, no safeguards can possibly do away with the evils connected 
with the recruiting of ignorant and half-savage labourers, in a region where 
so many small islands lie scattered, inhabited as they are by populations 
which, though contiguous, are often hostile to each other, and speak different 
languages, with the whole of which no Government Agent can be expected 
to be conversant. 

The Committee now respectfully beg to call your Lozdship’s attention to 
the enclosed Copy of a Memorial forwarded by them to the Marquis oF 
SALISBURY, in June last (which has already appeared in the papers recently 
presented to Parliament on this subject), and also to a small pamphlet 
containing copies of various letters, &c., expressing the strong feeling that 
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exists in nearly all the Australian Colonies and in this country against all 
forms of servile labour in the Colony of Queensland. 

The Committee would earnestly entreat Her Majesty’s Government to 
take measures to at once put a stop to a traffic which Her Majesty declared 
could “ scarcely be distinguished from the Slave-trade.”’ 


On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to remain, 
Your Lordship’s faithful Servant, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, 


Secrelary. 
(REPLY.) 


DowninG STREET, October 7th, 1892. 

S1r,—I am directed by the Marqgugss or Ripon to acknowledge the receipt of , 
your letter of the 2nd ultimo, respecting the renewal of the introduction of Polynesian 
labourers into the Colony of Queensland. 

You express the misgiving with which your Society has seen the announcement 
that Her Majesty was not advised by the late administration to exercise her power 
of disallowance in respect of the Queensland Act, which removed the prohibition 
imposed on such introduction by a previous Act of the Colony. 

I am to state in reply that Lorp Ripon is sensible of the force of the objections 
urged by the AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY against the practice of recruiting labourers in 
the South Seas, and sympathises with the motives which cause the Society to desire 
that the practice should be put a stop to. 

If, indeed, the question to be determined by Her Majesty's Government were 
the general one, whether the recruiting of labourers in the South Seas should 
be prevented, and if it were practicable to prevent it, his Lordship would be disposed 
to hold that the best, or at all events the safest, course in the interests of the natives 
would be to prohibit such recruiting altogether. 

The question, however, does not come before Her Majesty’s Government in that 
shape, as I am to proceed to explain, and the matter cannot be disposed of entirely 
on general principles. 

In the first place the Pacific Islanders Protection Acts passed by the Parliament 
of this country, in 1872 and 1875, enable the master of any British vessel to obtain 
from the Governor of any Australasian Colony, including Fiji,a license to carry 
labourers from any Island in the Western Pacific to any Australasian Colony. The 
only condition named in the Acts for the issue of a license in this manner is the 
giving of a bond of a certain value. 

If, therefore, the issue of such licenses in Queensland were stopped it would 
still be open to the master of a Queensland recruiting vessel to apply for a license 
in another Colony. The result would be objectionable, for when a license to carry 
labourers is granted in Queensland the applicant has to comply with a number of 
conditions framed with a view to protecting the labourers, at the time of recruitment 
and during the voyage ; whereas, in other Colonies, he need only comply with the 
solitary condition specified in the Imperial Acts, or (where there is a local law on the 
subject) with conditions which are much less full and stringent than in Queensland. 

Your Society will therefore see that the existence of the Imperial Acts is 4 
factor in the case which must be taken into account. It is, of course, possible to 
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reply that it would be open to Her Majesty’s Government to propose the repeal 
of these Acts, but, apart from the point that a very serious and thoroughly 
demonstrable case would be required to justify Her Majesty’s Government in making 
such a proposition to Parliament, it must be remembered that, Parliament, having 
dealt with the matter, and having established a general rule which has been the basis 
of the practice in the Australasian Colonies and the Western Pacific, for twenty 
years, the repeal of the Acts would be a disturbance of well-settled conditions, 
as to which the Colonies would be entitled to have a voice. 

The Acts were passed shortly after and in consequence of certain very serious 
and notorious outrages in the South Seas, they placed the recruiting on a new and 
legalised footing ; but, as has been observed, they require the performance of only 
one condition, which in itself is not effective to prevent abuses. The Queensland 
Legislature, however, endeavoured to supply the deficiencies in these Acts. The subject 
was not one which it was easy to deal with by statutes or regulations until considerable 
practicable experience had been acquired by the Executive, and no doubt the first 
attempts to make proper provisions for the regulation of the trade were inadequate. 
But, in 1884, a code of regulations was issued, under a statutory authority, which 
remained in force until the trade was temporarily suspended at the end of 1890. 


These regulations, with corresponding instructions to the Government Agents 
who accompany the vessels, are printed in the Parliamentary Paper C. 6,686, and 
Lorp Ripon believes that a perusal of them will show that the Local Government 
dealt with the subject in a careful and earnest spirit. 

It is, of course, another question whether these provisions of the law were in 
practice effectual for their purpose. But it seems only fair, in considering this 
question, to have special regard to the date at which these regulations came into 
force, and to the manner in which the labour trade was carried on under them. 
It would not be just to the Colonial Government to maintain that because abuses 
occurred in the earlier days of the traffic, the recruiting cannot be carried on without 
such abuses when the conditions have been altered. It could not be expected that 
the Colonial Legislature should arrive at a proper and sufficient code of provisions 
until after much time and many enquiries, and the inherent difficulties of the case, 
and the want of previous experience and of exact precedents, must be taken into 
account in judging of the earlier failures to prevent malpractices. 

In 1885 a report was issued by a Royal Commission, appointed by the Queensland 
Government themselves, which shewed that grave offences against the law had been 
recently committed by certain recruiting vessels. These cases occurred about the 
time, or very shortly after, the issue of the regulations of 1884, but before there had 
been time for ship-masters to understand the new conditions imposed upon them and 
to provide for their performance. Since the report of the Royal Commission of 1885 
no authenticated case of any serious abuse has been brought to light, although 
labourers were brought to the Colony in increasing numbers from that year up to and 
during 1891. Her Majesty’s Government have special means of acquiring information 
in regard to the traffic, inasmuch as Her Majesty’s ships are constantly visiting the 
various Islands of the Western Pacific, and the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific has from time to time obtained information from various sources, as to the 
affairs of the islands in those seas. Between 1885 and 1891 several cases of outrages 
and malpractices were reported upon.. But amongst these cases there was no instance 
of any outrage upon or injustice to natives by a Queensland recruiting vessel. 


The general allegations of malpractices in connection with this labour traffic 
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made by your Society and others appear to refer to the period before 1885, and it is 
not denied that during that period grave abuses occurred. But a past state of things 
is not a sufficient ground for putting a stop to a trade which in recent years it has 
been found possible, as far as Her Majesty's Government have ascertained, to conduct 
without abuse. 

The regulations and instructions in question were revised, and important 
additions were made to them by the Colonial Government, this year, directly after the 
Act removing the suspension of the traffic was passed. They are printed in the 
Parliamentary Paper C. 6806, and constitute a full and careful code for the protection 
of the interests of the labourers, both on board ship, while working on the plantations, 
and in connection with their return to their homes. 

The Admiral in command of Her Majesty’s ships on the Australasian Station 
was consulted in the preparation of them, and Her Majesty’s naval officers will 
continue to watch their operation, and to report upon any acts of lawlessness by the 
recruiters. 

I am to observe, in the second place, that Her Majesty’s Government could not 
prevent recruiting being carried on by other nations in the South Seas. Natives 
are at present frequently taken in foreign vessels to distant countries, and although 
Her Majesty’s Government have no authentic information as to how such natives 
are treated, and whether they are returned to their homes, they have reason to 
believe that labourers taken to Queensland, and who are subsequently, after the 
expiration of their term of service, returned to their homes, or entitled to be 
returned, are frequently desirous of being re-employed there, and that the natives 
generally prefer the Colony, as a place for work, to any other country. 


It may be, and Lorp Ripon is disposed to think that it is, regrettable that natives 
should leave their islands to which, in many cases, they never return, and which, 
therefore, are on the road towards depopulation. But this fact is one which Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot prevent, except by taking the serious step of annexing 
or establishing Her Majesty’s Protectorate over the islands. In these circumstances 
your Society will perhaps agree that it is probably to the advantage of the Polynesians 
that it should be open to those natives who are attracted by the prospects which 
foreign employment holds out to them, and who probably would, in many cases, go 
abroad even if Queensland recruiting came to an end, to proceed to a British Colony 
in which the Government, in conjunction with public opinion, will carefully look after 
their interests and welfare. 

Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, do not consider that, having regard to all 
the aspects of the case, they should override the decision come to by their predecessors, 
or that it is advisable to take the very serious measures which would be required to 
put a stop to the recruiting for Queensland. 

To this conclusion they are guided, principally, by the reasons above indicated ; 
but it should also be borne in mind that the difficulty of interfering in such a matter 
is enhanced by the circumstance that an important self-governing Colony is affected, 
and that a large measure of the responsibility in such a matter has been transferred 
from the Government and Parliament in this country to Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Legislature established by Imperial Acts in the Colony. 


At the same time Lorp Ripon is fully sensible that it devolves upon him also 
to keep himself informed, as far as possible, of the way in which the recruiting is 
carried on, and with the help of Her Majesty’s officers in the Western Pacific to 
co-operate with the Colonial Government in endeavouring to prevent the commission 
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of any malpractices,and Her Majesty’s Government have at present under their 
consideration the question of the means by which this can best be done. 

I am to add that Lorp Ripon would be glad to receive at any time any definite 
information, coming from an authentic and trustworthy source, which might help 
Her Majesty’s Government in this task. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) JOHN BRAMSTON. 


_— = 


Captain DLugard. 


At the request of Mr. ALBRIGHT we have pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing address, lately presented to Captain LuGarp by the Chamber of Commerce 


of Birmingham. 
To Caprain F. D. LuGarp, /ate Officiating Resident in Uganda. 


Sir,—Your presence in Birmingham affords an opportunity, which we gladly 
embrace, of expressing our admiration of the philanthropy and patriotism which have 
marked your career in Africa, and of the energy, ability, and unselfishness with which, 
since your return to England, you have brought home to your country a greater 
sense of their responsibilities and of the important issues that the retention or 
evacuation of Uganda involved. While as Resident in that country you ably 
represented the interests of the East Africa Company, you never forgot that your 
position inevitably made you also the repreSentative of the British nation, and 
by your courage and wisdom, by the justice and gentleness of your dealings 
with the natives, you nobly maintained the national honour. You converted 
suspicion and dislike into confidence and goodwill ; you reconciled rival claims ; you 
substituted toleration for persecution, peace for conflict, and order for anarchy ; you 
laid the foundation of political and religious freedom, and of commercial prosperity. 
Since the directors of the Company decided on withdrawal you have by your writing 
and speeches done more than any other man to impress both upon the Government 
of this country and upon the people generally, the degree in which the good faith of 
this nation and the claims of humanity pledge us to the continuance of this beneficial 
work. You have warned us clearly and powerfully of the bloodshed and disorder 
which must follow our evacuation of a territory in which our presence is so earnestly 
desired by the native rulers and people for their own protection. You have 
eloquently pleaded the cause of the Christian missionaries, and their Christian 
converts. Your voice has been raised in denunciation of the accursed evils of 
Slavery, and you have shown how Slave-dealing may be effectually checked, and 
ultimately suppressed. You have recalled the example of our forefathers, and have 
reminded us-that no effort can be too severe, no sacrifice too great, the end of which 
is the establishment of civilisation, of justice, and of freedom. All this you have done 
at the cost of exhausting anxiety and labour on your own part. We believe that your 
work has not been and cannot be in vain ; and whatever your future career may be, 
whether in Uganda or elsewhere, the part you have taken in this momentous 
question will assuredly approve itself to the consciences of all good men, and will 
be applauded by the judgment of posterity. 

We remember and we know that you often bear in mind with solicitude the 
various efforts of your late colleague, Captain WILLIAMs, and his staff, and rejoice 
with you at the successful pacification which they have already achieved. 
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Che British Last Africa Company and the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 
THE following correspondence has appeared in Zhe Times: — 
From “Tue Times,” 12th November, 1892. 


“INVERARY, LVovember 5th, 1892. 

‘“‘S1r,—I am sure that no member of the Anti-Slavery Deputation which 
lately visited the Foreign Office to protest against the abandonment of the 
abolition policy in the ‘ Hinterland’ of East Equatorial Africa would wish 
that any words of his should convey unjust accusations against his British 
fellow-citizens. You will, therefore, be anxious that the efforts made by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company to abolish Slavery should be widely 
known. : 

“Before recounting what has been done under the Chartered Company, 
it is well to remind the public that the number of Slaves freed by the 
operations, on the coast, of the British cruisers, has only resulted on the 
average in giving freedom to 150 souls per annum. When it is remembered 
that not ten per cent. of the number actually captured or purchased in the 
interior ever reach the coast alive, and that of the remainder put on board 
ship not more than five per cent. are rescued at sea, it will be seen in how 
small a degree the efforts of the cruisers touch the aggregate of the misery 
resulting from Slave-raiding. 

“ During the three years of the Company’s administration its officers have 
been instrumental not only in intercepting several Arab Slave caravans, and 
freeing a considerable number of Slaves who were being driven to the coast 
under the Arab lash, but the Company, by its expeditions, has paralysed 
along the route to Uganda (700 miles) the infamous trade, and Captain 
LuGarp’s reports attest the efficacy of his efforts in the same direction. 
This officer was previously engaged in Nyassaland, and was himself wounded 
in a conflict with Arab Slavers. 

‘The domestic service, which has existed as long as the memory of man, 
along the coast, and must be termed Slavery, although it is not accompanied 
by any of the barbarity of the raiding and capture carried on in the interior, 
could not be at once abolished without serious evil ; but it is in process of 
rapid extinction. 

“ Although effective blows have been struck at the traffic, both coastwise 
and in the interior, it is true, nevertheless, that Slavery exists everywhere as 
an incitement to inter-tribal raids, which are undertaken for the enslavement 
of women and children, to be bartered for cotton goods, beads, wire, gun- 
powder, and arms to Arab Slave-dealers. These men, now held in check, 
are ubiquitous, and their operations are only to be counteracted by steady 
administrative supervision, in order to insure protection to the helpless 
natives. This duty, which would be self-imposed in pursuance of what | 
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might be termed the historic mission of Great Britain, is specifically enjoined 
as an obligation by the terms of the Company’s charter. The zeal and 
eficiency with which it has been performed are attested by the published 
reports of the Company and its agents. Liberated Slaves are already to be 
numbered by thousands, and in one individual instance the Company was 
instrumental (with the aid of grants from Her Majesty’s Government, and 
from the Church and Methodist Missions, to supplement the expenses it had 
incurred) in emancipating 1,422 souls, whose position as refugees at mission 
stations, being threatened with attack by their recognised owners, constituted 
a danger to the peace of the country. 

“Vested interests, sanctioned by the pre-existing laws of the country, 
must needs be bought out ; but an organised system has been established 
under which these may be gradually and effectually redeemed and their 
recurrence absolutely and for ever determined. 

“There is no doubt whatever that if British rule be maintained the 
interior traffic will be extinguished, and the domestic service on the coast will 
definitely take the form of free service. Quicker success in good work has 
never been accomplished. It is being carried out without conflict, and in a 
manner so expeditious and so just that no dislocation of fair claims, and 
therefore no violent disturbance, is to be feared from the operations under- 
taken. Only they who know the difficulties and have seen the failure of 
other nations’ attempts can appreciate the devotion, tact, and ability shown 
by the officers of the Company in this arduous but righteous crusade. ‘ Light 
and Liberty’ is the motto they have adopted and the end for which they 
have nobly laboured. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


““ LORNE. 


“To Epmunp SturGE, Esq., Vice-President of the BriTISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society, Charlbury.” 





“ Charlbury, Oxon, Vovember 7, 1892. 


“ Dear Lorp Lorne,—I deeply regret that you should have found it 
needful, in consequence of the unauthorised and unlooked-for attack made 
upon the British East Africa Company on the occasion of the Anti-Slavery 
Deputation to Lorp RosEBEry, to vindicate its claims to the support of the 
anti-Slavery feeling of England. 

“An impression has no doubt prevailed that some sort of difference 
existed on the part of the AnTI-SLAVERY Society in relation to the East 
Africa Company, which I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by your 
letter in order to explain. 

“A few months ago the Committee were pressed by some friends of the 
East Africa Company to give the official sanction of the Society to the 
arrangement you have described in your letter—that of working a certain 
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number of Slaves, for a period limited to a few years, who were hired from 
their Arab owners. 

“This it was impossible for the Society to do, inasmuch as it would 
violate the principles on which it was founded, and would give a legal staius 
to Slavery in a British Protectorate. 

“It has been the aim of the Society that there be no receding from the 
policy inaugurated by the late EARL oF CARNARVON, and so long and 
successfully pursued throughout the British protectorates in Western Africa— 
viz., the abolition of the legal status of Slavery. While there is a careful 
abstention from offering any inducement, still less incitement, to Slaves to 
leave their masters, there is no power to compel the fugitive Slave to return 
to his owner. 

‘““Tt were greatly to be wished that the same line of policy and of action 
could have been adopted by the East Africa Company. But we know that, 
for the most part, both its directors and shareholders entered upon the 
undertaking from anti-Slavery motives, and I may safely assert that nothing 
could have been more repugnant to the feelings of the friends and supporters 
of the Memorial to Lorp Rosrsery than the intemperate attack to which 
they were subjected at the time it was presented. 


“ Believe me yours, with great respect, . 
‘“ EDMUND STURGE.” 





TwYweE.L._ Rectory, THRAPSTON, Noveméer 12th. 


To the Edttor of ‘‘Tue Times.” 


Sir,—The correspondence between the Marquis or Lorne and Mr. 
EDMUND STUuRGE, set forth in Zhe Zimes of to-day, is an addition to your 
own condemnatory remarks upon my conduct in denouncing the employ- 
ment of Slaves by the Imperial British East Africa Company (of which I 
believe Lorp Lorne is a Director), when I appeared and spoke as a Member 
of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society before Lorp RosgEBrEry, on the 2oth ult. 

I think you may deem it right that I should be allowed to have my say. 

The next monthly meeting of the ANTI-SLaveRY Society (after the 
Deputation) took place on the 4th inst., and it was the largest I ever saw 
assembled. I felt it my duty, first of all, to move the following resolution :— 

“ That inasmuch as Sir G. PorTAL, H.B.M., Political Agent at Zanzibar, 
brought to the notice of Her Majesty’s Government, last year, the fact that 
the traffic in African Slaves was stimulated by the employment on the part 
of British subjects and others of so-called Zanzibari porters, and, whereas 


‘his representations led to the prohibition of this dangerous system, Her 


Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs be urged by this Society to use his 
best endeavours to insure a like prohibition in the territories adjacent to 
Mombasa, and in the sphere of British influence in East Africa.” 
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This was at once passed unanimously, Mr. SturGE being present ; it 
has been, I imagine, already placed before Lorp RosEBErRY. 

An expression of opinion was then sought by a Member of the Committee 
regarding the line taken by me at the Deputation referred to. It was 
courteous and kind, and, in the form of a motion, eventually found a 
seconder. My defence was heard, the “ previous question’’ was moved, the 
motion was by leave withdrawn, and the Chairman, Mr. ArTuuR Peasg, 
asked me whether I would embody in a letter to him the explanation 
which I offered to my colleagues in justification of my action. This I have 
done, and if any one is sufficiently interested in the matter, he will find it 
in the coming issue of the Aniz-Slavery Reporter. 

So far Mr. SturGE had failed. He then asked the meeting whether 
some public disavowal of my remarks before Lorp RosgBeEry should not 
be arranged before parting. I think the other members showed consistency 
in allowing his question to fall to the ground. 

Other strategy is now resorted to, and I have no means of meeting it 
but by asking you to allow me to offer this contribution of facts. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HORACE WALLER. 





Che East Africa Company and the Slave-Trade. 
To the Editor of ‘THE Times.” 


Sir,—It has been lately stated more than once, and frequently implied, 
that the officials of the Imperial British East Africa Company are in the 
habit of employing labourers by hiring them from the Arab Slave-owners. 


I beg that you will allow me to assure you that this is not the case. 


Those are employed who apply for hire. They do their work, and receive 
their wages. 


If, subsequently, Arab Slave-owners deprive them of their wages, that, 
under present circumstances, cannot be helped. We know, by the teaching 
of those who devoted their lives to the suppression of the Slave-trade and 
Slavery during the first half of this century, that the one certain and deadly 
instrument for this purpose is the fostering of legitimate trade. 


The Imperial British East Africa Company is acting in that belief. 


It would be well if those who object to its work would point out how 
trade is to be set forward if labourers are not to be employed. 


Your obedient servant, 


T. FOWELL BUXTON. 
Warties, WALTHAM Assey, JVov. 16. 
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Sncrease of the Slave-Trade in the Soudan under 
Mabdiism. 


FATHER OHRWALDER, in his painfully interesting narrative Zen Years’ 
Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, gives a sad picture of the revival of the 
Slave-trade since the Soudan relapsed into barbarism, under the fanatical rule 
of the Maun. The Arab Slave-raiders, whose power had been broken by 
GorpDoN and GeEssI, obtained a fresh lease under the Maunop1, and the chase in 
human game was revived by the man-hunters with tenfold ferocity. Were 
we to desert the poor people of Uganda, it is easy to see that similar 
atrocities would take place in provinces where at present, under the influence 
of British prestige, the hands of the Slave-raider have been paralysed. 


Mahdiism has re-established the Slave-trade, which is now in full vigour, 
and almost all those Slaves who were liberated in the Government days have been 
sold again as Slaves. Wherever there is a det e/ mal there is also a Slave-market. 
The largest is, of course, in Omdurman, to which all captured Slaves are sent. The 
beit el mal sells the Slaves by auction. Well-grown male Slaves are generally taken 
into the army. 

Close to the deit ¢e/ mal is the female Slave market, where generally fifty or sixty 
women, of various ages, are to be found. The Slave dealers are for the most part 
Egyptians. The Slaves are arranged in lines under the open sky ; their bodies are 
generally well bathed in oil to preserve the gloss of their skin. Intending purchasers 
make the most careful and minute examination, and the price varies from twenty toa 
hundred dollars. 

Young females are kept apart from the rest, as they are generally selected as 
concubines, and as such they are subjected to a most critical scrutiny ; the shape of 
their hands and feet, and the form of their mouth, nose, ears, and teeth, are all care- 
fully noted. Black are preferable to copper-coloured Slaves, and the latter colour 
necessitates a considerable reduction in price. 

Young male Slaves are sold at from thirty to sixty dollars each, and these 
have generally to learn a trade. Purchasers ask all sorts of searching questions as 
to whether they have good moral qualities, are likely to run away, etc., etc. The 
salesman must produce a certificate showing the tribe, a full descriptive return, and 
the legal authority entitling to ownership. 


IMPETUS TO THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


During the early days of Mahdiism the Slave-trade received an enormous 
impetus, more especially subsequent to the capture of Bahr el Ghazal, and the 
occupation of Darfur. After Grsst PasHa’s victory over ZUBEIR PasHa’s son, and the 
dispersion of the Slave-dealers, several of the latter fled into the interior, where 
pursuit was impossible ; then followed the era of liberty, under the Manpr’s banner, 
the Slave-dealers emerged from their hiding-places, and, with quantities of Slaves, 
proceeded to Omdurman. When at El Obeid I often saw as many as 500 of them 
marching along to the sound of music. Slaves were dragged from Darfur, bound 
together with leather thongs round their necks in batches of thirty. ABu-ANGA 
brought thousands of them from the Nuba Hills. The only districts untouched 
hitherto were those in the vicinity of the White Nile, but quite recently the garrisons 
of Fashoda, Regaf, and Lado have been busily engaged in this human traffic ; these 
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blacks, however, who, during the intervals of peace, had been gradually recovering 
their strength, now determined to resist the Dervish authority, which was not very 
strong in those far-distant districts. It would have been a great thing if the Dervishes 
could have been turned out of Lado and Regaf. The Abyssinian campaigns also 
brought quantities of Slaves to Omdurman, but these are little fitted for hard work, 
and are employed for the most part in grinding corn, carrying water, and as 
concubines. 

Slave-hunting, too, is not carried on in the same way as it used to be. The 
Khalifa is too knowing to send large raiding expeditions for Slaves into the distant 
provinces, as he fears they might possibly become independent and turn upon him ; 
besides, private individuals are no longer permitted to be in possession of fire-arms. 


ALL CAPTIVES MADE SLAVES. 

Blacks captured in the Khalifa’s various wars are sold as Slaves, and, while the 
free Mussulman tribes have been greatly weakened and reduced in numbers by war 
and famine, the blacks have, on the other hand, been growing both in numbers and in 
strength. There is abundant proof of this in the great difficulties which the Dervish 
force at Fashoda is now experiencing, being scarcely strong enough to quit their 
steamers and sailing boats. The inhabitants of Jebel Nuba are once more almost 
independent, and now the Dervishes do not dare even to go to the foot of the hills. The 
withdrawal also of the various Baggara tribes from the neighbourhood of Shakka, etc., 
to Omdurman, has rid the local blacks of their hated presence in their country. 

The once notorious Jaalin and Danagla Slave-hunters are now beginning to 
experience in a degree what a Slave’s life is, and, indeed, it almost seems as if the 
KHALIFA ABDULLAH was an instrument of Heaven’s vengeance on those bloodthirsty 
and ruthless Slave-hunters. 

The lot of a Slave is indeed a miserable one. He is looked upon as an animal 
created, as the Soudanese say, to make the life of Moslems easy—he must do all the 
hard work, both in the household and in the field. It is the idea of the Soudanese 
that if a Slave gets sufficient food he always becomes proud and unmanageable. His 
dress consists merely of a rag tied round his loins. Whatever money he may make 
by his work is the property of his master. The female Slaves carry water and grind 
corn; in return they are continually blamed and cursed. Any disobedience or dis- 
honesty is punished by flogging, or their bodies are gashed with razors, salt being 
rubbed into the wounds, and, lest they should have any cause to forget, their half- 
healed cuts are often ripped open again and salt rubbed in afresh. 

In the treatment of their Slaves women are more cruel than men, more especially 
if jealousy is the cause of their anger. Woe to the unfortunate female Slave who 
shows any love for her master! She suffers a species of torture which it would be 
impossible for me to describe here ; and what wonder is it that in despair they often 
fly from their masters and mistresses ? 

Yet it is only by this harsh treatment that Slaves can be made obedient. It is a 
very true saying that a person who is forcibly deprived of liberty can only be brought 
into subjection by force. Slaves under Mahdiist régime have so many different ways 
of revenging themselves on their masters that they never fail to seize an opportunity 
when it is offered. 

IMMORALITY OF SLAVES. 

The immorality of Slaves is quite beyond description ; but it cannot be the fault 
of the unfortunate creatures themselves, for in their own savage homes it is not so. 
_ They learn all the vices of their masters, and, indeed, are forced to participate in them 
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or submit to a flogging ; consequently, disease of the most loathsome kind is every- 
where prevalent, and to be free from it is thought to be the mark of a poor creature. 

Export of Slaves to Egypt and the Red Sea is forbidden, because the Khalifa 
fears that the English may intercept them, and make soldiers of them ; but a certain 
number of female Slaves are still smuggled through. By the re-occupation of Tokar 
the Red Sea route, which had been extensively used, was closed to the Dervishes. It 
is permissible to give male and female Slaves papers of freedom, but the custom is 
never practised. Ifa female Slave bear a child to her master she cannot be sold, and 
after her master’s death she becomes a free woman; if she bear a child to a freed 
man, who is not a black, her position remains unaltered, and the child grows upa 
Slave, because it is considered to be illegitimate. 

Omdurman is full of Slaves ; even in the poorest houses one female Slave at 
least will be found. Hard work and ill-treatment ages them very rapidly. Many of 
them long for their native homes, and detest Slavery, but the great majority of them 
submit without a murmur to their wretched fate. 


PRISONS IN OMDURMAN. 


The descriptions given of the Mahdiist prisons, by Father OHRWALDER, 
remind one of all the horrors of the Moorish dungeons, and of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, focussed into one point of indescribable torture. No 
wonder the poor European prisoners soon succumbed to such atrocious 


treatment. 

All prisoners are in chains, the number of which depends on the nature of the 
crime committed. The chains, called makias, consist of large iron rings forged to the 
ankles, and joined by one and sometimes two thick iron bars. The whole thing is 
very cumbersome and heavy, and most tiring to walk with. To lighten this difficulty 
the prisoners generally attach a piece of string to the chains, with which they lift 
them up as they walk. If the connecting bar is twelve inches long walking is greatly 
facilitated. Prisoners who have fallen under the Khalifa’s special displeasure are 
generally laden with four makias, which make it almost impossible to rise; besides 
these, a long heavy chain is fastened round the neck, and to prevent the skin being 
chafed, leather stocks can be bought of the prison warders. Close to the prison gate 
is a large anvil and several hammers ; the foot is placed in the open ring, the ends of 
which are so tightly hammered together that it is quite impossible to withdraw the 
foot ; the anvil is in such constant use every day that it is almost worn out. 

Prisoners have to arrange for their own food. If they have any relations or 
friends they are generally supplied by them ; or, if they have any money, they can buy 
their own food from hawkers, who are permitted to come into the prison. But woe 
to the unfortunate prisoner who has neither relations nor friends—he must inevitably 
die of starvation. 

A Mopern Brack Hore or CAtcurta. 


At night, as I have remarked, the prisoners are locked up in the stone hut, and 
sometimes the Saier crowds it up to such an extent that the inmates are almost 
suffocated or crushed to death. When he is in want of money he does this, for a man 
will give anything to be released from this awful black hole, in which he packs them 
like sardines in a box, and then closes the door. The walls of the hut become heated 
during the day, so that, within, the temperature is like an oven. A little air gets in 
through the small opening, but the pestiferous atmosphere, caused by scores of 
perspiring human beings tightly huddled together, is beyond measure unbearable. 
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Several may be suffering from various illnesses, but there is no possibility of getting 
out once the door is closed. These horrible scenes can, however, be better imagined 
than described ; suffice it to say that the noise and quarrelling amongst the prisoners, 
occasioned by the revolting operations which go on, is generally quelled by the guards 
coming in with whips, with which they lay about them roundly, and then go out and 
close the door again. 

Sleep is almost quite out of the question, for there is no room to stretch out the 
legs, the heat is unbearable ; scorpions abound, and every now and then a yell shows 
that some unfortunate individual has been stung ; but no one takes any notice. Cases 
of heat apoplexy often occur, and deaths on this account are frequent. When a 
person falls down in a fit the only remark passed is, “ Ed dam darabu” (“ The blood 
has beaten him.””) Thus, in utter anguish and misery, the night is dragged through. 
The moment the door is opened a rush is made for the open air, the dead are dragged 
out, their chains knocked off, and then they are buried. 

Prisoners who have special permission to sleep outside are all chained together 
to prevent flight, and are guarded by numbers of soldiers. The slightest show of 
resistance on the part of a prisoner is punished by flogging. Unless the Khalifa 
gives special orders to the contrary, prisoners are allowed to receive visits from their 
friends and relatives. There are no fixed periods of imprisonment, except in the case 
of smokers and marissa drinkers, the usual punishment for them being confiscation of 
property, eighty lashes, and forty days’ imprisonment ; but latterly a fine, estimated 
at the value of their property, is levied instead of complete confiscation ; the two 
other portions of the sentence are, however, always inflicted. 

EuROPEAN PRISONERS. 

The Saier has seen and heard not a few of the misfortunes of both Soudanese 
and Europeans. The first Europeans he knew were SLatin Bey and Lupton Bey. 
Gustav KLoorz was put into chains in Apu GiIRGEH’s camp. During the siege of 
Khartoum it was thought the Europeans might attempt to escape to GORDON; they 
were therefore put in chains. Both SLatin and Lupton spent upwards of ten months 
in chains under the Saier; they suffered dreadfully from hunger and ill-treatment, and 
were frequently threatened with death. After the fall of Khartoum they were 
released, and were told by the Khalifa that they should feel thankful to have been in 
prison, otherwise they would undoubtedly have shared Gorpon’s fate. 

One of our mission brothers—DomENIco PoLINARI—was also kept in prison for 
six months. He was imprisoned the same day that I arrived from Kordofan. 





Zan3ibar. 
NOTICE. 
SEVERAL cases having been recently discovered of Slaves being embarked in dhows at 

various parts of the Zanzibar Coast, 

Notice is hereby given, with a view to put a stop to this practice, that in virtue 
of a Decree issued by H1s HIGHNESS THE SULTAN, on the 7th of September, 1892, no 
dhow is allowed to sail to any port of the mainland, or to any port outside the Sultan’s 
dominions, from any place in this Island except Zanzibar Harbour. 

No dhow may leave this harbour until she has been examined by the authorities 
appointed for the purpose, and has received the necessary papers authorising her 
departure. 

In case of any infringement of this Decree of His HIGHNESS THE SULTAN, the 
owner, captain, and crew of the dhow will be prosecuted before the proper authorities. 

: G. H. PORTAL, 
H.B.M. Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General. 
British Agency and Consulate-General, 
ZANZIBAR, September 26th, 1892. 
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The AntieSlavery Policy of Great Britain. 


(A Sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, on Sunday afternoon, 
November 20, 1892.) 


By THE VEN. WiLLIAM Macponacp SIncrarr, D.D., 


Archdeacon of London, Canon of St. Paul's, and Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. 


“ The Spirit of the LorD is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me ... . to preach deliverance 
to the captives . . . to set at liberty them that are bruised.”--ST. LUKE iv., 18. 


THE first sermon of our Lorp (preached, too, in His own town of Nazareth) has for 
all of us a deep and special interest. There are in it many matters for serious 
meditation. But the point I wish to bring before you to-day is the fact, which it so 
prominently foreshadows, that, without attacking any particular institutions, the 
teaching of our Lorp, when once it began to be thoroughly realised, was absolutely 
certain to disintegrate the system of Slavery. The lesson of the brotherhood of man, 
the lesson of the priceless value of each individual soul had only to be clearly grasped, 
and they must necessarily undermine that curse of humanity. It was only when the 
light of Christian love burnt low that the idea of Slavery could be tolerable. And 
those to whom it was so tolerable that they could engage in it would have only a very 
imperfect and rudimentary right to the name of Christian. 

In the fifteenth century Slavery was beginning to disappear in Europe under the 
strong moral forces of the Renaissance, when two events happened which gave it a 
new and fatal impulse. Voyages began to be made to populous and busy coasts where 
human beings were a common article of commerce, and thus the mind became familiar 
with the evil notion ; and, on the other hand, the discovery of the New World, with 
its unlimited and unexplored treasures of unappropriated wealth invited an immediate 
application of the system as a means for the rapid accumulation of riches. ® 

“When one thinks,” it has been said by a thoughtful Christian writer, “ that 
during four hundred years men and women and children were torn from all they 
knew,” the lovely scenes of farm and forest round which their childish imaginations 
had entwined themselves, and in which all their simple affections were stored, “and 
sold on the coasts of Africa to foreign traders ; that not one per cent. of the wretched 
captives survived the dreadful horrors of the march of many hundreds, sometimes of 
thousands, of miles to the seaboard ; that they were chained between low decks, so 
that there was not even room to rise, and thus in filth, and disease, and loneliness, the 
dead often manacled to the living, made that unspeakable ‘ middle passage,’ the corpses 
each morning being thrown into the sea, the living, when temporarily released, 
plunging into the ocean as the least of sufferings, or the sick dying from ache of heart 
and pining for home ; that during all these hundreds of years the sighs, and groans, 
and prayers of these most unhappy and most forlorn of creatures rose to Heaven ; and 
that when they reached the New World they were consigned to only a less degree of 
misery in the mines, or under the lash in the fields of cane and rice: that many 
millions of harmless, pathetic savages were thus treated ; that in one century, of the 
three-and-a-quarter millions of Slaves imported by one country alone, Great Britain, 
250,000 were thrown into the sea on the passage—one may well feel that this is 





* The historical parts of this sermon are taken from an admirable chapter in BRACE'S 
‘ Gesta Christi” (HODDER & STOUGHTON, 1882), and from the Reports of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
OCIETY. 
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indeed the great and chief crime of history, the crime before which all others pale in 
enormity and wickedness. 


“Worse still, the guilt of this abomination rests on the Medizval Church, 

Popes and councils might condemn it in the abstract ; but by all its influence it 
supported both the royal grants for purchasing negroes, and all the subsequent policy 
by which Slavery was planted and perpetuated in Spanish America. It is a strange 
travesty on the religion of love that the Spanish Government concluded more than 
ten treaties authorising the sale of more than 500,000 human beings, and receiving 
from it a tax of over fifty millions of pounds, ‘in the name of the most Holy 
Trinity !’” 

Reformed Christianity was scarcely less guilty. We find, with a startling shock 
of repulsion, the first ship sailing from England in this diabolical traffic in 1562, under 
Sir Joun HawkINs, bearing the sacred name of Jesus. For a century and a half 
Great Britain leads the way in this great crime. QUEEN ELizaBeTH knighfs 
Hawkins, and he bears for his crest of prowess a manacled negro. Bishops and 
clergy favour the trade. Parliament supports it by repeated resolutions and acts. 
Judges approve it. In 1807 Lorp ELpon declares in his place that the trade “has 
been sanctioned by Parliaments where sat juris-consults the most wise, theologians 
the most enlightened, statesmen the most eminent.” In 1695 the House of Commons 
resolves that for the better supply of the plantations, all the subjects of Great Britain 
shall have liberty to trade with Africa for negroes. Certain statutes of WiL1am III. 
declare that the trade is highly beneficial and advantageous to the kingdom, and to 
the plantations and colonies thereunto belonging. In 1708 the House of Commons 
insists again that the trade is important, and ought to be free to all the Queen’s subjects. 
In 1729 the Legislature declares that the trade ought not to be taxed, even for the 
support of the forts which protect it. Lorp Justice Hot decides a case by 
pronouncing negroes to be merchandise. In 1713, by the celebrated Treaty of Utrecht, 
which restores peace between Great Britain and Spain, Great Britain secures to herself 
the infamous advantage of a monopoly in the Slave-trade for thirty years. Asina 
previous treaty Spain had agreed to supply Portugal with 10,000 tons of negroes, so in 
this glorious Treaty of Utrecht Great Britain promises to import into the Spanish 
colonies 144,000 of these hapless, dark-skinned children of the one great Father. In 
1774, when certain American colonies protest against the traffic, Great Britain annuls 
their remonstrances. It is estimated that from the year 1519 to 1807 between five 
and six millions of negroes, representing 600 millions torn from their homes, were 
carried from Africa by various European Powers to the New World, and sold as 
Slaves. Yes! Great Britain owes a debt to Africa which she can never repay ! 


“So gigantic a crime,” it has been well said, under the full light of modern 
Christianity, is one of the most discouraging facts in history. The least approach to 
the trade would be forbidden by the most elementary principles of the teaching of our 
Lorp, When an English prelate, Joun, BisHor oF BrisToL, could sign the Treaty of 
Utrecht, to love one’s neighbour as oneself must have belonged to another age and 
another religion. 

And all the while our Lorp was pleading in glory for His blind and erring 
kingdom on earth ; and in every church throughout His realm of Christendom He 
Was saying year by year as time rolled on, “The Spirit of the Lorp is upon Me, 
because He hath anointed Me . . . to preach deliverance to the captives . . . to set 
at liberty them that are bruised !” 

But Christianity was not dead. As in the American colonies firm and courageous 
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protests were heard amongst the Quakers, so in England the true Christians rose in 
opposition. The earliest list of champions contains noble names: Baxter, Bishop 
Warsurton, Archdeacon Patey, JoHN WEsLEy, our own Bishop Porreous, of 
London, and WuITEFIELD. The first petition was presented to Parliament in 1776 ; 
it urged that “the Slave-trade is contrary to the laws of Gop and the laws of man.” 
GrorGE Fox, the Quaker, had previously striven against the traffic in, the 
Barbadoes, warning “ men seriously to consider, and do for the Slaves and to them as 
they would willingly have them or any others do unto themselves, were they in the 
like slavish condition, and bring them to know the Lorp Curist.” Again, in 1783, 
the Quakers petitioned the Legislature: they regretted “ that a nation professing the 
Christian faith should so far counteract the principles of humanity and justice as, by 
the cruel treatment of this oppressed race, to fill their minds with prejudice against 
the mild and beneficent doctrines of the Gospel.” 

. After giving a brief account of the abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade in 
British possessions, the preacher said :— 


The example of Great Britain was imitated by nearly all the civilised empires. 
An evidence of the wholesome advance in opinion, through the influence of the revival 
of true Christianity in England, is seen in the fact that the Slave-trade has been 
condemned by three European Congresses, a Papal Bull, twenty-six Treaties, and more 
than two hundred Conventions with African sovereigns. Great Britain, as if conscious 
of the enormous wickedness of her previous policy, has been indefatigable in her 
efforts to make the only redress possible, by breaking up the existing traffic. She 
has made treaties, maintained cruisers on the coast of Africa, established consulates 
and commissions ; her officials have carried on in all quarters an immense and ceaseless 
correspondence, organising meetings, missions, voyages, and protests without number, 
having for their sole object the destruction of this devilish and detestable trade. It 
has become the traditional policy of the British Empire, in which all parties are proud 
to have their full and equal share. Well was this put, the other day, by the present 
Foreign Secretary : “ The continuity of her moral policy,” he said, “Great Britain 
cannot afford at any time, or under any dispensation, to disregard. That continuity 
of moral policy is a moral force by which, in my opinion, this country has to be judged. 
It is the salt which savours our history ; it is the spirit which has exalted it, and it is 
by that, when we have passed away, that in my belief we shall come to be estimated. 
It is not by her exploits in the field that Greece remains to us ; it is by the spiritual 
form of her literature, It is not by her campaigns that Rome is best remembered— 
but by her laws, by the vast works of usefulness which are the signs of her civilisation. 
And in the same way, I believe, that this country, when it comes to stand before history, 
will stand, when all else has faded into the past, not by her fleets, or her armies, or 
her commerce, because other nations have fleets, and armies, and commerce ; but 
by the heroic and self-denying exertions which she has put forward to destroy this 
iniquitous traffic. I know that when we speak of extending civilisation, or commerce, 
other nations look on us askance. They believe us to be occupied by selfish, 
grasping, and greedy motives; but there is one point on which they cannot deny 
that we have been actuated by a purer and higher spirit, and that is the cause of the 
oppressed. My belief is that, having put our hands to the plough in that great 
enterprise, we shall not be able, even if we were willing, to look back.” 

And here we must not forget the powerful and successful labours of the illus- 
trious Sir BARTLE FRERE, one of the heroes of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 1876, at 
Zanzibar. 
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We must also remember the almost miraculous effects of one single strong will 
and undaunted faith in courage during the five wonderful years between 1874 and 1879, 
when GORDON was Governor-General of the Soudan, and was following up the policy 
of the KHEDIvE IsMaIL and Sir SAMUEL Baker, by striking a blow at the Slave-trade 
in its innermost and most secret recesses. 


My brothers, a great step in advance was made by the Conference of the European 
Powers on the Slave-trade held at Berlin, in 1885. “In accordance with the principles 
of the law of nations,” said the declaration of that Conference, “as they are recognised 
by the signatory Powers, inasmuch as the Slave-trade is forbidden, and inasmuch as 
the operations which supply Slaves either by sea or land ought also to be considered 
forbidden, each of the Powers concerned with the basin of the Congo declares that 
these territories shall serve neither for the purchase nor for the transit of Slaves, to 
whatever race they belong. Each of the Powers engages to employ all the means in 
its capacity to put an end to this traffic and to punish those who engage in ‘its 
iniquities.” 

Still more important was the elaborate series of resolutions adopted with a view 
to this most Christian enterprise by the Conference at Brussels in 1889. Of that 
memorable Council, it was said by our late Foreign Secretary that he believed it would 
be a very great social and philanthropic event in the history of Europe. Resolutions 
had been adopted by the Powers concerned, binding them to certain measures for 
arresting the progress of Slaves across any territory of which they were in possession ; 
and, therefore, under that Conference Great Britain was bound to do her utmost to 
prevent the passage of Slaves across the lands that were in the sphere of her influence. 
They now spent large sums on ships and boats to arrest this accursed traffic, with 
considerable success, but also at great cost not only to the Treasury at home, but also 
to the lives and health of the sailors who, under that sun, have to give themselves to 
that tremendous labour. If, instead of taking this expensive and difficult precaution, 
they were able to pursue the evil to its home, and kill it at its root, they would not 
only have saved mankind from a fearful curse, but they would have spared the treasury 
of the people, and the lives of their gallant sailors. 


My brothers, we thus find this generous moral policy of England acknowledged 
as continuous and binding by men of all opinions. Occasionally a question will arise 
which brings into debate the application of this general principle of action towards 
particular cases. You know how, about thirty years ago, was discovered the great 
inland sea of Central Africa, called the Victoria Nyanza. You know how, some 
sixteen years since, English missionary enterprise was directed towards its lovely and 
romantic shores. You know what iarge measure of success was granted to these 
efforts, and how, in ten years’ time, a large portion of an important kingdom, known 
as Uganda, became nominally Christian. The Christianity could not be of a very high 
type: probably not above that of the majority of people in London, though that 
is indeed a low level of comparison; but you know that when once the seed was 
there, the fruit would in Gop’s time follow. You know how ALEXANDER Mackay, 
and Bishop HANNINGTON, and Bishop PaRKER, and many other saints and martyrs, 
willingly sacrificed their lives to the work. You remember how reformed Christianity 
was followed, contrary to the principles of St. PAuL, by an agressive Papal Christianity, 
and how strife grew up between: the two sides. You know how, meantime, the great 
European Powers had been arranging amongst themselves which should have the 
honour of civilising the different regions of that rich and unknowa continent. You 
know how the region where Uganda lay was entrusted by Great Britain to a powerful 
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Company, on the plan of that famous association which brought India under the 
English imperial crown, and gave lasting peace to her warring nations. You know 
how the officers of the Company were authorised to speak in the name of the 
English people, and how they made treaties, and restored peace, and settled the 
affairs of the country to the satisfaction of all parties. You know how so great 
was their influence that they even persuaded the resident Mohammedan population 
to obey the precepts of the Prophet, to free their Slaves, and abandon the traffic. 
You know how the Company found itself overweighted, and was obliged to give 
notice to withdraw. All these things have made the position of Bishop Tucker 
and his missionaries one of the utmost difficulty and peril. If treaties had never 
been made they would have taken measures for themselves, such as missionaries 
take in all other uncivilised countries, where they carry their lives in their 
hands, without looking for the support or protection of the Government at 
home. But all these matters have been taken out of their control by the Company 
which has to retire, and by the Empire which delegated its authority to the Company. 
When the restraining power is gone it is plain that there will be widespread massacre 
and ruin. You know how it is asserted that the region overlooks one of the great 
resources of the Slave-trade. You know how it is said on all hands that, if after all 
that has been done, this great territory is abandoned, a serious blow will be struck at 
the Christian influence of Great Britain throughout Central Africa. You know this 
very day the accumulated torrent of these atrocities is still pouring along through the 
loveliest scenes on earth; the true horrors of the Slave-trade, which begin with the 
journey towards the coast, are being enacted this very day, at this very minute ; 
during even the first few days the loss of life is almost fifty per cent. ; the weakly 
who fall by the wayside, and are insensible to blows and exhortations to rise, are 
either shot or stabbed then and there, or are left to die of starvation and thirst, and 
the repeated bites of hyaznas; when some wearied woman, carrying her babe, is 
unable to keep up the rapid pace, the child, too young and useless to be worth its 
carriage, is flung far into the forest to perish with hunger, or fall a prey to some 
prowling beast ; while the agonised mother, when she would at all costs seek her 
little babe, is kept back and driven on by the spears of the brutal traders. The 
progress of the caravan is indeed attended with a skulking following of hyzenas and 
jackals, and a bolder troop of vultures and storks. 


My brothers, the reason why I have addressed you on the Christian policy of 
this country in the abolition of the Slave-trade, is because it is a question of national 
duty, and not in the smallest degree of party politics. In national duty all of us have 
a direct concern. It is a question of great difficulty, and one that can only be decided 
with full knowledge of the circumstances and after the calmest deliberation by the 
responsible advisers of the QuEEN. But if they should find it possible and probable 
that, by an expenditure for the present of some £40,000 a year, which would not 
mean a farthing a head for the population of England and Wales, they were able to 
strike yet another and more telling and permanent blow at the devilish cruelty of the 
Arab and half-caste Slave-dealers ; if they should be able to show to the tribes of 
Africa, as we have shown to the races of India, that where once we have pledged our 
word we shall never recede ; if they should be able to do something, as our fathers 
and grandsires did before us, to show that where the Spirit of the Lorp is, there is 
liberty, and to witness to the fact that CurisT was indeed sent to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and to let the oppressed go free—then I believe that they would finda 
united people at their back. We, to-day, at any rate, as we read the pathetic letter 
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of KinG MwanGA to QUEEN VIcTorRtIA, can join heart and soul in the prayer of 


ASAPH : 
O, let not the oppressed return ashamed ! 


Let the poor and needy praise Thy name! 


If we are only earnest in our faith, and true to our responsibilities, and united and 
unfaltering in counsel, the day may yet dawn when Great Britain will have put an 
end to these appalling horrors, and we shall be able to sing with a fulness of meaning 
which was not present in our Psalm this morning : 


This shall be written for the generation to come : 

And the people which shall be created shall praise the LORD ; 
For He hath looked down from the height of His sanctuary ; 
From heaven did the LorD behold the earth, 

To hear the groaning of the prisoner, 

To loose those that are appointed to death ! 


(Lnserted by kind permission of the ARCHDEACON OF LONDON). 








“Escape from Slavery. 


Four Seedis escaping from Slavery at a place called Mohat, on the Arabian Coast, 
and a good distance off from Muscat, have arrived at Karachi in a frail little craft of 
only ten tons burden. Like the usual run of escapades, where capture means untold 
misery or instant death, Slaves have to endure much and risk a great deal to obtain 
the freedom they seek when the yoke of Slavery becomes unbearable. The history of 
the three men and boy who have arrived is a piteous tale of the misery they endured 
after leaving the land of their bondage. Fishermen by profession, they were attached 
to a master who treated them with consideration, but on his death the Slaves were 
passed on to another, an Arab, who in disposition was cruel and relentless. Goaded 
on to extremes, the Slaves resolved upon trusting to fate, and providing themselves 
with a small quantity of dates and some salted shark, the usual fare of the Arab, they 
embarked, trusting to Providence in the hope they would reach some shore where 
thev could stand on free soil or meet a vessel of some free port which might aid them 
in their endeavours to carry out their object in view. Strangers to the art of navi- 
gating and ignorant what course they should steer, they simply allowed their little 
vessel to drift along. Four days of boisterous weather in a manner damped their 
ardour, the more so when their scanty provisions were getting low. Nothing daunted, 
however, they kept on battling against the weather and other difficulties till their 
water ran out. Driven then almost to despair from thirst, which was enhanced by 
existing on dried shark pounded to a pulp, they took courage from the circumstance 
of a steamer which hove. in sight. Their cries, however, not having been heeded and 
their signals unnoticed, the ship passed out of sight. They had now been at sea 
fifteen days, and their condition became desperate. Another day or so of similar 
privation might have proved fatal to them, but at this critical juncture they sighted 
the coast of Cutch, and ultimately reached Mandvie Bunder. Here they were 
hospitably received by the authorities and an influential owner of boats named ALI 
Mattum, who rendered them all the assistance in their power. After a few days’ stay 
at this port they came along the coast till they arrived at Karachi, where they intend 
following their avocations freely and peaceably.—AJW/ahabad Morning Post. 
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Mr. Justice Scott on Logypt. 


On the 21st of September the Wigan Corporation conferred the freedom of the 
Borough upon the Honourable Mr. Justice Scott, Judicial Adviser to the Egyptian 
Government, late Judge of the High Court of Bombay, and formerly a member of 
the International Court of Appeal of Alexandria. 

Mr. Justice Scott, who is a native of Wigan, was introduced by the Mayor, and 
in his speech of thanks to the Council for the honour they had conferred upon him, 
after local references, he said :—May I, before I sit down, tell you a little of the 
distant land of Egypt, where I am engaged at work, and where I have spent so many 
years of my life? Important as it is as a market, it is not merely as a market that 
the country should be known, and I will speak of it from another and more Imperial 
point of view. Iwas in Egypt asa barrister from 1872 till 1875; asa judge from 
1874 till 1882, and, after eight years’ service on the Indian Bench, I returned again as 
adviser of the Egyptian Government on judicial matters, from 1890 to the present— 
over twelve years altogether. I knew Egypt intimately before what is known as the 
English occupation ; I have seen it as closely during that occupation. Now, Iam not 
going to say a word about politics, but I will lay down two propositions: (1) That 
England since the occupation has done and continues to do great good in Egypt ; 
(2) that the good England has done will not be permanent, will not last, unless she 
remains in the Valley of the Nile some years longer as the friendly guide and power. 
(Hear, hear.) If you will bear with me I will examine these propositions. That 
England has done much good in Egypt perhaps needs no demonstration ; but I may 
briefly point to a few of her achievements. In 1882 the Arabi rebellion had destroyed 
all authority. The country was in a state of anarchy. There was no army, no police. 
While the public debt was over a hundred millions sterling the fiscal authorities had 
touched the limit of reasonable taxation. Taxes were gathered by means of the stick 
and whip, and public works were executed by the forced, unpaid, unfed labours of 
the peasantry. The internal administration, with its troops of petty, poorly-paid 
officials, was corrupt to the core, and the system of native justice was but a name. 
This was the position of things when England took up the task of Egyptian reform. 
France had refused to co-operate with us, and we stood alone. It seemed a hopeless 
business, but England never falters because there are lions in the path. She set to 
work at once. Fortunately our diplomatic representative in Egypt, Sir Evetyn 
BARING, now LorD CROMER, was a man who knew the country and the people well. 
He not only knew their needs, but he possessed that rare union of clear-sightedness, 
far-sightedness, firmness, and patience, which characterises a strong administrator and 
wins the confidence of all who serve under him. But I do not claim for Lorp 
Cromer the merit of all that has been done in Egypt—and he would be the very last 
man to claim it for himself. Undoubtedly he has been primarily the responsible 
agent, but he has only been foreman of the work ; he has not done it himself, and the 
work could not have been done without the steady co-operation of other factors. First 
comes the cordial co-operation of the Egyptian Sovereign. England and Egypt have 
steadily worked together. Tr&wrik PasHa, whose memory is revered by every 
Englishman in Egypt, co-operated most loyally. His son, ABBAs PasuHa, the present 
Khedive, has already won golden opinions from all classes, and I can say with know- 
ledge that he shows the keenest interest in the reforms which his father initiated. 
Nor again could these reforms make much progress without the co-operation of the 
Egyptian Ministers. The initiative lies with the Khedive and his Council, and, most 
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fortunately, the present Council of Ministers is composed of able men, who are 
earnestly desirous of improving their country. I must also add that the steady 
progress of reform in the various departments of Government has not been the work 
of any one nationality. 


THE Work INTERNATIONAL. 


It is an English occupation, and English officials naturally predominate as heads 
of departments ; but they have many French and Italian colleagues in the various 
administrations who have done excellent service, whilst the masters of emp/loyés are 
Egyptians, and Egyptians hold many places of trust. Indeed, already they hold 
one or two of the highest posts, and their capacity for such positions increases yearly. 
I will not trouble you with names, but I could mention at least half-a-dozen French- 
men in Egypt who are excellent public servants ; as many Italians and many more 
Egyptians, and we all work as cordially together as if we were of one nationality. For 
instance, my right-hand men, as regards the native tribunals, are—a Frenchman, who 
trains young Egyptians to be lawyers, an Italian and a Belgian, who watch over the 
work of the Courts, and three Egyptians—first-rate fellows, too—who inspect the 
whole judicial business of the country. Thus the work in Egypt is not wholly done 
by English hands ; but the directing force in the last resort is English. If things go 
wrong the blame must lie on England, and if things go right the praise must go in 
the same direction. (Hear, hear.) To return to the reorganisation of the country. 


THE NATIVE ARMY. 


The army naturally comes first. I will not trouble you with details, but I can 
confidently state that Egypt, thanks to the Englishmen who have directed the military 
department, now possesses an army of 13,000 men, which, though levied by conscrip- 
tion, is regularly paid, whilst the levy is now made with the strictest impartiality. 
The Egyptian troops showed their fighting capacity at Toshki and Tokar, and would 
compare well with our own army in drill and discipline, thanks to the zeal and know- 
ledge of the superior officers, who are almost all drafted from the British army. 


NATIVE PoLIcE—ORDER AND PROGRESS. 


The police were taken in hand with the army, and those who know Eastern 
countries will agree with me that a good police organisation is always a very difficult 
matter. The English have been one hundred years in India, but the Indian police 
still leaves something to be desired. The Egyptian police has, however, made great 
strides in the last two years, and Colonel SETTLE, the present chief of the police, with 
his staff, constitutes a guarantee of still greater progress in the future. Material order 
having been secured, material progress comes next. The first condition of progress 
is that a country must pay its way. In order to secure the solvency of the Treasury, 
and to establish a strong financial position, it was necessary to insure a revenue which 
would suffice, on the one hand, to pay the interest of the public debt, and, on the 
other, to provide for an administrative expenditure which necessarily grows with the 
new needs of the country. Yet the required increase of revenue could not, in the 
circumstance of Egypt, be found in the increase of the taxation. Again, on this point I 
will not trouble you with details, but the required stability has been found. The 
Egyptian revenue has increased by considerably more than a million since 1882. That 
increase is due mainly to fiscal reform, and to the extension of cultivable land; so that, 
in spite of this growth of revenue, the burden of taxation, where it bore too heavily, 
has been diminished by more than a million. To complete this picture, I must add 
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that a million of arrears has been remitted, and last year’s Budget still shows a surplus 
of a million altogether for the new requirements. The main credit of this grand 
result must be given to the Financial Department, whose heads are English, whose 
organisation is excellent, and whose present chiefs, Sir ELwin PaiMER and Mr, 
Gorst—a Lancashire man—acquit themselves of their arduous duty with singular 
efficiency. (Cheers.) 


IRRIGATION. 


But the financial authorities could not have achieved what they have done if the 
Irrigation Department had not been also a remarkable success. The area of cultivable 
ground, and, consequently, the resources of revenue, have been enormously 
increased by the extended distribution of water, which English engineers have secured 
to the country, whilst an equal and just management of the water—that element 
which is as necessary as the sunshine to the prosperity of Egypt—has secured a 
regular supply to rich and poor alike. Statistics of the cotton crop in Egypt for the 
last fifteen years, kindly supplied to me this morning by Messrs. CARVER, of Manchester 
and Alexandria, speak more eloquently than I can of the great agricultural growth 
of the country. In 1877-8 the crop was 24 million cantars; in 1882-3 it was only 
21 millions ; whilst it reached 4,150,000 in 1890-1; 4% millions in 1891-2; and a 
Manchester newspaper stated yesterday that, in spite of the adverse weather and the 
worm, it will touch 44 millions this year. 


Sir Corin Scott MONCRIEFF AND ABOLITION OF ForcED LABOUR. 


The name of Sir Corin Scorr MoncrikrrF will always be associated with this 
beneficent work of irrigation; nor must we forget that coincidentally with the 
reclamation and improvement of the land, the whole system of forced labour has been 
abolished, whilst the use of stick and kourbash in the internal administration no longer 
tyrannises the peasantry. (Cheers.) The people are no longer forced to labour 
against their will at public works, and they are duly paid for the public work they do. 
They only pay the regulation taxes, and they pay them at regular times, and petty 
tyrants no longer squeeze them with the aid of the stick. (Cheers.) 


NATIVE CourRTs OF JUSTICE. 


Material order and progress were followed by the introduction of a system of real 
justice. Hitherto native justice was but a name, and the native Courts only a sham. 
Foreigners had excellent tribunals and able and honourable judges to settle disputes 
between them ; but the natives had neither tribunals nor judges who could be trusted. 
There are now native Courts of Justice at every town throughout the country, whose 
judges are well paid and whose judgments are respected. Native public opinion has 
set steadily in their favour. The Khedive gives them the strongest support, and their 
independence is thus maintained for the next ten years. I believe that they will then 
have taken permanent root in the country. (Cheers.) 


EDUCATION. 


Next come two most important branches of Government—the education of the 
people and the internal administration of the country. Neither of these two branches 
is so far advanced as those of which I have already spoken, but the last two years have 
seen great progress in both. In the old days there was practically no teaching in the 
rural districts, and in the big towns children were dragged to school and only kept 
there by force, while they were fed, clothed, and even paid as an inducement to stay ; 
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but all that is past history. Parents are now beginning to realise the value of 
education under the new order of things, and school fees are paid in thousands 
of cases. Good teachers and liberal funds are wanted, not pupils. As regards the 
internal administration, a Civil Service is being gradually established on the principles 
of efficiency, security from arbitrary dismissal, and sufficient pay and promotion 
according to service rendered. 


LocaL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS. 


Local self-government is also being cautiously introduced. Alexandria now 
governs itself, and eight other big towns are to be endowed with municipal rights. 
(Cheers.) There remain the monuments of Egypt—the greatest and the oldest in 
the world. They have witnessed the rise and fall of many dynasties, the inroad and 
disappearance of many invaders, and they have suffered at the hands of each succeeding 
horde. But I hope they will suffer no longer. At any rate, the famous temples and 
tombs of Egypt have a better chance than they ever had before. The department has 
been thoroughly organised. The systematic pilfering and unlicensed excavations are 
wholly stopped, and the energetic zeal, directed by great special knowledge, of the 
new head, M. pe MorGAN—a Frenchman, by the way—offers a fair guarantee for the 
preservation of these ancient monuments in the future. I have given you a broad 
picture, necessarily only a sketch, but a true sketch, of what has been done since the 
English occupation began. 

THE SouDAN. 


The work, unfortunately, has not been without a break. The peaceful progress 
of reform has been stopped more than once by war in the Soudan. That country is 
no longer occupied by Egypt. Its flourishing trade is lost, its people are ruined, and 
its fertile provinces made a desolation by the great fighting tribe, the Baggoras, who, 
under the CaLiPHA, the successor of the Maupr, still threaten Egypt. This state of 
things cannot remain long. As it is, European civilisation is gradually bringing the 
whole of Africa within its pale, and I hope in the interests of Lancashire trade, as well 
as in the wider interests of humanity, the Soudan and its markets may be brought 
again, at no very distant date, under the sphere of Egyptian influence. (Cheers.) To 
sum up, I have justified my statement that England has done much good to Egypt 
during the occupation. Finance has been put on a stable basis, an efficient army and 
police have been established, irrigation works on a magnificent scale have been 
executed, a fair system of justice has been organised, the internal administration is in 
process of reform, and the education of the country is making rapid strides. (Cheers.) 


Hasty EvacuaTION. 

Next I come to my second statement—that a hasty evacuation would undo much of 
the good that has been done. Here I find myself approaching dangerous ground, 
where I must not tread. I must have nothing to do with the domain of politics. I 
have given you the premisses ; I will leave you to draw your own conclusions. I 
have only one thing more to say. The present condition of the Egyptian people is 
the outcome of oppression and arbitrary rule. The fellah has excellent qualities, but 
he has not yet reached that independence or that capacity for self-government which 
follows on the long-continued operation of law and justice. The new system is not 
yet part of his nature. Nature never moves by leaps. The transformation must take 
time, and until the old order has more completely given place to the new the British 
Army of Occupation renders most essential service. (Cheers.) There you have the 
actual position. 
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INDIA. 


I have kept you such an unconscionable time in Egypt that I dare not take you still 
further eastward to India. Yet I passed what were, perhaps, the best years of my 
life there, and I take an intense interest, not only in my work, but also in the great 
political problem of the Government by this little island of England of 250 millions of 
people 6,000 miles away—a people in every stage of development, infinitely varying 
in race, caste, and religion. It would seem an impossibility if we had not succeeded 
in doing it, and the present state of India makes me, and must make every English- 
man, proud of his race. (Loud cheers.) 





The Society of Friends and Slavery. 


On the recent occasion when Mr. GLADSTONE received the freedom of the 
City of Liverpool, the Prime Minister briefly alluded to the position which 
Liverpool held in former days with respect to the Slave-trade. His reference 
to the Society of Friends recalls the names of some of the most earnest 
supporters of the Anti-Slavery cause in Liverpool, prominent among whom 
were the families of RATHBONE and CROPPER. Mr. GLADSTONE said :— 


“Now, gentlemen, Liverpool had risen to the eminence which it had just begun 
to enjoy in comparison with other seaports of the country—it had risen to that 
eminence not wholly but in part from a traffic on which we all look back with shame 
and sorrow, viz., through its participation in the Slave-trade. The only apology that 
can be made for Liverpool in that matter is that the opinion to which her trade gave 
practical effect was the opinion universal throughout the country. It received the 
highest countenance from the Legislature. We may read even now the appeals of 
Parliamentary candidates to the voters, beseeching them to return to Parliament 
supporters of the Slave-trade if they valued their families, their country, and even 
their religion. In the name even of religion those opinions were advocated. These 
are among the greatest marvels, moral marvels, of the nineteenth century—the 
changes that have occurred in respect of the estimate of human freedom ; but it is 
only fair to recollect that even those who have earned for themselves immortal honour 
in connection with the subject of the Slave-trade and Slavery, namely, the Society of 
Friends—(cheers)—who stand at the head by far of all sections of the community in 
this vital matter, it was only in the course of the last century that they gradually but 
resolutely opened their eyes to the true state of the facts, and it may be said that they 
were at least fifty years in advance of the community at large in condemning, not the 
Slave-trade only, but Slavery itself.” 





THE BRUSSELS ACT. 


Tue International Bureau at Zanzibar for the Suppression of the Slave-trade, 
in conformity with the Act of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference, held its 
first meeting, on November 9, at the British Agency, the representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and Portugal being present. Sit 
GERALD PorTat was elected president of the Bureau, and the French Consul 
vice-president. 
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LintieSlaverp Lectures. 


Wiru a view of spreading a knowledge of the real horrors of Slavery and the 
Slave-trade, and awakening the interest of the public in the people of Africa, 
the BriTISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAvERY Society has purchased a powerful 
lime-light lantern for the use of its lecturer, Mr. Banxs. Slides have been 
specially prepared by Mr. H. W. Simpson, of the Roya GEOGRAPHICAL 
SocieTy, and Mr. BANKs is now open to receive applications for lectures. 
Meetings at the following places have recently heen addressed by Mr. Banks, 
at many of which collections have been made on behalf of the Society. 

Our cordial thanks are tendered to those pastors and deacons who have so 
kindly aided the work of the Society by granting the free use of chapels, 
school-rooms, and lecture halls to Mr. Banks, and for much help rendered 
him in making the lectures known and securing good attendances of members 
of their respective congregations. 

Baptist Chapel, Mare Street, Hackney. 

Park Congregational Chapel, Camden Town. 

Loughborough Congregational Chapel, Brixton. 

Baptist Chapel, Church Street, Edgware Road. 

Baptist Tabernacle, Aldershot. 

Horbury Congregational Chapel, Notting Hill. 

Literary and Mutual Improvement Society Congregational Chapel, West 
Norwood, with lantern illustrations. 

Baptist Chapel, Newbury. 

Baptist Chapel, Northchurch, near Berkhamsted. 

Congregational Chapel, West Hill, Dartford, a drawing-room meeting in 
the afternoon and a public meeting in the evening, with lantern 
views. 

Baptist Chapel, Romford. 

Congregational Chapel, Epsom. 

Also, by request of friends in Birmingham, Mr. Banks lectured in that 
city, with lime-light illustrations of the horrors of the African Slave-trade, at 
the following places :— 

Central Hall, Corporation Street. 

The Friends’ Schools, Severn Street. 

Moseley Road Board Schools ; and 

The New Board Schools, Burbury Street. 

All applications for lectures should be addressed to Mr. F. C. Banks, 

38, Ashchurch Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 








INHUMAN CRUELTY TO A SLAVE. 


Our letter of August 31st tells us that Mrs. Key is nursing a poor Slave who has just 
been brutally ill-used by his master. After the Slave had been flogged, he was cut 
down his back with a knife. The wound thus caused is six to eight inches long and 
more than an inch wide.—Central Africa. 
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SlaveeTrade in Wyassaland. 


Dr. Davip H. FoTHERINGHAM, of the Free Church Medical Mission staff, stationed 
at Mandala, East Central Africa, writes to a correspondent in Glasgow :— 


“At present I am staying with my brother, having come down the lake on 
important business. To-morrow I go to call on Consul JOHNSON and to report to 
him on the state of Nyassaland, so far as it has come under my own observation. 


“Let me now illustrate from my own experience how Slaving goes on around us 
at Bandawe. 


“ About two months ago a woman came to my station pleading for shelter. Her 
story was as follows :—A man in Tshintetshi owed a debt toa man in Matete, and 
handed over the woman (NyaPIKA) as payment. NYAPIKA, resenting this treatment, 
fled for refuge to our mission station. I asked one of my married teachers to allow 
her to stay with him, which he did. - All went well for a few days, after which I sent 
the teacher (DANIEL) to inspect some schools at a distance. This work employed 
him for a week. Three days after his departure I was sitting at dinner, when I 
received news that Nyaprxa’s master was trying to murder DanteEv’s wife and to 
re-capture the escaped Slave. Seizing our arms we hastened to the scene, but the 
assailants did not wait to try an issue with us. However, DaNIEL’s wife was more 
frightened than hurt. I may say that the said wife is a big, buxom dame, quite 
competent to give a ‘dressing’ to many a man. 


“Fortunately, when DANIEL returned, we captured Tsuiso1, who had made the 
attack on his house, and Mr. NIcoLL, an agent of Consul JoHNsTon’s, imposed upon 
him a fine of one cow and four goats, which was promptly paid. NyaprKa is stilla 
free woman, and likely to remain undisturbed.” 














GRANVILLE SHARP. 


Mr. GRANVILLE SHARP, a very old and respected resident of Hong Kong, and a 
descendant of the philanthropist of that name, has just forwarded to Mr. ALGERNON 
ASHTON, a donation towards the restoration of GRANVILLE SHARP’s tomb in Fulham 
Churchyard, and the sum has been handed to the Rev. WiLt1AM Murikt, Vicar 
of Fulham. 


“Tt is well,” writes Mr. GRANVILLE SHARP, in his letter, “ that the record of the 
virtues and achievements of the original Abolitionist should be preserved. 
GRANVILLE SHARP began his crusade against British Slavery when the force of 
public opinion was rather on its side than against it. WILBERFORCE and CLARKSON 
followed with the stream of popular feeling and indignation by which it was eventually 
overthrown. 


“GRANVILLE SHARP, in common with so many successful originators, worked 
in retirement and alone, and hence the eminent public champions of the Slave who 
came after him have been far more widely recognised ; but the whole movement, 
from its first initiation to the obtaining of Lorp MaNsFIELp’s celebrated judgment 
in the case of the negro SomerseT, was the work of GRANVILLE SHARP. The 
subsequent founding of the free negro colony of Sierra Leone was accomplished 
through his munificence, and it is well that this should be remembered.” —ai/ Mall 
Gazette. 
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Sierra Leone. 


We reprint from the Sierra Leone Weekly News of December 17th, 1892, an 
extract which deals with a subject which has been one of great difficulty, 
and, at the same time, one not at all creditable to the authorities of Great 
Britain on the West Coast. We refer to the overland traffic in Slaves in the 
British sphere of influence. The article speaks for itself :— 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OVERLAND SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

We are pleased to learn from a Notice which has lately been published, that at 
last the Government have taken steps to stop the overland traffic in Slaves within the 
sphere of British influence. The practice of this trade in poor unfortunate human 
beings who have been caught in some of the many raids, which are miscalled wars, 
has prevailed for so long a time and has increased to such an extent that the action 
taken by the Government comes by no means too soon. The system pursued has 
generally been either for parties of Bunduca traders to come from the French 
Possessions on the Gambia with cash, with which to purchase goods, which they take 
to the Districts outside of the peninsula, buy Slaves, and return home with them over- 
land; or for some small parties of Soosoos and Mandingoes—generally from the 
French sphere of influence—to settle in native towns having the reputation of being 
good marts, with a small supply of merchandise, which they give out on credit, 
payment being made afterwards in Slaves, brought either from the scene of some 
disturbance or the unfortunate victims captured for debt, actual crime, or the one 
hundred and one little palavers which are always cropping up in the dominions of 
uncivilized potentates. Some idea may be formed of the amount of profit which has 
been derived by those engaged in this inhuman traffic when it is known that the 
average price of an adult ranges from three to five pounds in merchandise, the cash 
value of which may be estimated at from thirty to forty shillings, and that these are 
re-sold within the sphere of French influence at eight to ten pounds each, or when 
taken to Foutah bring three or four head of cattle, which, when brought to Freetown 
sell for from twelve to fourteen pounds, according to the state of the cattle trade. 

It is needless to point out that the result of the traffic has been the gradual 
depopulation of certain areas and the consequent education of the producing forces of 
the country, and, as a matter of course, our commerce. The evil has been so slowly 
but surely increasing that we believe we may safely attribute the difference between the 
value of our commerce now, to what it used to be, as much to this gradual depopulation 
as to the blockade of the roads and diversion of trade by our French competitors. 

Now, however, that the Government have taken action, we may hope that the 
evil may be lessened, if not entirely removed. 








SLAVERY IN SWAZIELAND. 


A PRELIMINARY examination has been held in the Landdrost Court at Bremersdorp, 
in the case of ALEXANDER Brown, a trader, who had been apprehended for complicity 
in Slavery. A Machopie Kafir boy, aged about eleven, deposed that he had been 
carried off from his home by Shangaans, who had sold him near GUNGUNHAMA’s Kraal 
to a white man called INGoGOLA, late of Swazieland. By INGoGOLa’s orders he came 
in company with other boys to the prisoner, who holds —————’s general power of 
attorney. Landdrost De ViLLiers dismissed the accused with a caution, but 
detained the Kafir boy, who has been advertised as destitute. The case created a 
good deal of interest, as revelations as to the existence of systematic Slave-trading 
between GUNGUNHAMA’S country and Swazieland were anticipated. It was only 
elicited, however, that the one boy had been kidnapped and sold. _It is expected that 
other destitute children will shortly be reported to the authorities.—South Africa. 
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Ladies’ Wegro’s Friend Society. 


THe Annual Meeting of the Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society, which was established 
in 1825, was held, November ist, at the Temperance Institute, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. The Rev. F. S. Wesster, Vicar of St. Thomas's, presided, and among 
those present were the Rey. Canon WILKINsoN, Mr. CHARLES H. ALLEN (Secretary 
of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocigETy), Mr. J. Eastor TEALL (Assistant 
Secretary of the same Society), Councillor S. LLoyp, Mrs. Grssins (President of the 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society), Miss Jutta Gopparp, Mrs. Wixson Srurek, the 
Misses Cappury, Mrs. JosePpH StuRGE, Miss StrurGcr, Mrs. E. Capsury, Mrs. and 
Miss JenkyN Brown, Mrs. R. C. Grppins, Mrs. WexssTer, Mr. and Mrs. ALFrep 
WeEnnuay, Mrs. J. Cappury, &c. Mrs. J. A. BAKER (the Hon. Secretary) read the 
Report of the Committee, which deplored the proposition to abandon Uganda, the 
inevitable result of which must be to destroy the fruits already born of mission work 
in that portion of Africa, and prevent the further prosecution of the work. The 
refusal to sanction the construction of the railway from Mombasa was vigorously 
condemned. On the whole the Committee considered the progress made by the 
missions to which grants had been made satisfactory, and that, notwithstanding 
the threatened abandonment of Uganda, much had been done to put down 
the horrid traffic of Slavery. The balance sheet, read by Mrs. E. Capsury, 
showed an income of £157 12s., nearly the whole of which was apportioned in grants 
to various missions and mission societies. The Chairman said one subject towered 
above all others in a meeting of that character—should Uganda be retained or given 
up? A railway was absolutely indispensable to a final settlement of the question. 
So long as porterage continued it must be human porterage, because no beast of 
burden could endure the conditions under which it was carried on. Before it was 
decided that England should withdraw her protection from Uganda, the people should 
well consider the character of the country and the people concerned. According to 
Bishop TucKEeR, the people of Uganda were morally and intellectually head and 
shoulders above all ordinary Africans. They were worth getting hold of, and worthy 
in every way of being under the English flag. From the trade point of view the 
retention of Uganda was of the very greatest importance. We must open out fresh 
territory for British commerce, and widen the way for Birmingham manufactures all 
the world over, and if ever Uganda again came under the desolating influence of the 
Arabs, there would be an end to all extension of commerce. The doors would be 
completely shut, not only to the Gospel, but to all that came in the wake of the 
Gospel—commerce, industry, and civilisation. It was therefore a solemn and sacred 
duty that our Government should fulfil the pledges made by their predecessors, and 
maintain their hold of Uganda. He had received letters from the Rev. J. W. MILLs 
(Rector of St. George’s), and Mr. A. ALBRIGHT, urging that the meeting should adopt 
a petition to the Mayor to call a town’s meeting to consider the question of Uganda, 
and as Captain LuGarp was to be in Birmingham on December 2, in connection with 
the meeting of the Church Missionary Society, it was to be hoped that the town's 
meeting might be held on that date, and be addressed by Captain Lucarp. Mr. 
ALLEN addressed the meeting on the measures taken to put down Slavery in Egypt 
and Morocco, and the still down-trodden condition of the people in those countries. 
Mr, J. E. TEALt followed with an address on Uganda and the Slave-trade generally. On 
the proposition of Canon WILKINSON, seconded by Councillor S, Lioyp, the following 
resolution was unanimously approved :—“ That this meeting would view with great 
anxiety the withdrawal of British influence from Uganda and the provinces around 
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the head-waters of the Nile, as it fears that such withdrawal would be followed by 
civil war and massacre, and a great increase in the horrors of the Slave-trade. It 
would also strongly urge the construction of a railway from Mombasa to the Victoria 
Nyanza as a potent element in the suppression of the Slave-trade. That a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Eart or Rosepery, K.G., and that his Worship 
the Mayor be invited to convene a public meeting, in the Town Hall, to consider this 
question.” The report of the committee and balance sheet, as submitted by Mrs. 
BakER and Mrs. CapBurY, were subsequently approved, and the honorary officers and 
committee of the Society appointed. 








Mr. Joseph Thomson on Portuguese Slave-Raiding. 


Mr. JosEpH THOMSON, who has recently returned from South Africa, in, we are 
sorry to hear, a very poor state of health, read an interesting paper before the Roya. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SociETY, on November 28th, in the course of which he gave an 
account of the Slave-trade carried on by the Portuguese half-castes of South-East 
Africa. Mr. THOMSON pointed out some corrections which it was necessary to make 
in the geography of the region around New Chitambo. From this point they aimed 
at reaching the Kafué Valley, and, in describing this portion of the journey, he spoke 
of the difficulties experienced by the expedition in finding its way, without a guide, 
through the trackless forest wilderness, stretching away south into the valley of the 
Kafué. It was, he proceeded, even “more unpleasant to discover that we were once 
more within the pestiferous sphere of influence of the Slave-raiding, half-caste 
Portuguese from Zumbo. We hear much of the ravages of the Arabs on the Congo. 
I should like, if circumstances permitted, to describe to you the ghastly work carried 
on by men with European blood in their veins, which has spread death and 
desolation over many thousand miles of the Zambesi basin. We had soon unpleasant 
evidence of the reputation the Shakundas, as they are called, had acquired. 
Invariably we were assumed to be of the same race, and to be engaged on the same 
bloody mission. Our appearance was the signal for the usual frenzied war-cry, the 
gathering of excited warriors, and the flight of terror-stricken women and children. 
It was all very well in its way to have confidence that everything would come right ; 
but, meanwhile, there were the uncomfortable half-hours or hours in which we had to 
sit with smiling faces, and persuasive voice, surrounded by hundreds of men, in every 
conceivable form of mad excitement, ever fearing the occurrence of that slight 
accident which would end so fatally for all.” 








THE LATE JAMES R. MACLEAY. 
Mr. JAMES RoBert Mac eay, who died on October 28th, at the age of eighty-one 
years, was the last survivor of the numerous family of the Hon. ALEXANDER MACLEay, 
F.R.S., for many years Secretary of the Linnzean Society of London, and afterwards 
Colonial Secretary and first Speaker of the House of Representatives, in New South 
Wales. Mr. J. R. Macreay, like his brothers, Witt1am SHARP Mac eay, the 
entomologist, and Sir GEorGE Mac teay, the companion of Sturt in his exploration 
of the interior of Australia, was educated at Westminster. He afterwards entered the 
Foreign Office, and was employed in various countries under that department, the 
last post he occupied being that of Registrar to the Mixed Commission at the Cape of 
Good Hope for the suppression of the Slave-trade. Mr. Macreay retired from the 
public service in 1856. 
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Obituary. 
THE LATE J. G. WHITTIER, 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY POET. 


Tue death of JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, on the 7th of September, in his 
eighty-fifth year, removes one of the most honoured names in the ranks of 
the Abolitionists, not only of the United States of America, but of the world, 
Born in the year 1807, of Quaker parentage, the lad appears to have been 
brought up to his father’s occupation of a farmer, till, owing to his 
capabilities for verse-writing, he became acquainted with WILLIAM Ltoyp 
GARRISON, who admitted some of his verses into the columns of the Vewdury- 
port Free Press, of which he was the editor. On the starting of the 
Liberator by GARRISON, WHITTIER became a frequent contributor to its 
columns, and it was at this period that he resolved to devote his talents to the 
cause of freedom. Writing, about this turning-point in his life, WxHrrtrer 
has himself told us that— 
Gop said, “ Break thou these yokes ; undo 
These heavy burdens. I ordain 
A work to last thy whole life through, 
A ministry of strife and pain. 
“ Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by ; 
The rights of men are more than these.” 
He heard, and answered “ Here am I.” 
He soon became actively associated with the Anti-Slavery party, and was 
appointed Secretary, jointly with Lewis Tappan (a name well-known to 
those of our readers who are familiar with the story of the American 
Emancipation Movement of the Philadelphia Convention of 1833), and 
throughout the long agitation for emancipation in the United States his 
ready pen was ever active in the cause of the Slave. 

Early in the history of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
Mr. WHITTIER was elected a Corresponding Member, a position which he 
continued to hold till his death, and during his long and active life he was 
in frequent communication with the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause in 
England. A few years ago, in reply to an invitation from us that he should 
again write an Anti-Slavery poem for insertion in these columns, he stated 
that his weight of years prevented his complying with the request, but that 
his interest in the cause was still very great. 

The Committee of the BririsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
at their meeting, held on October 7th, 1892, unanimously passed the 
following Minute : 

MINUTE oF CoMMITTEE. 

“The Committee ofthe BririsH AND FortIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society have heard, 
with feelings of deep regret, of the decease of JoHN GREENLEAF WuirTTIER, who for 
more than half a century had been a Corresponding Member of the Society. It was 
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ippthe year 1841, just twenty years before the Civil War in the United States of 
America, that JosEPH STURGE, a leading Member of the Society, visited America 
upon an Anti-Slavery Mission. On that occasion J. G. WHITTIER joined him in his 
work, and they went together to prosecute enquiries respecting the internal Slave 
traffic between the Border Slave States and the cotton plantations of the South—a 
traffic distinguished by some features of moral atrocity unknown to the African Slave- 
trade. They obtained access to one or more of the large Slave prisons, where the 
Slaves were accumulated until a sufficient number were assembled for their journey 

to the South. They did not hesitate to remonstrate with one at least of the wealthy , 
proprietors whose prisons they inspected—a proceeding which, had it been known to 

the lawless mob outside, would certainly have placed their lives in jeopardy.” 

































THE LATE CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


THE tidings of the death of CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, on the 26th November, at 
the age of sixty-seven, have been received with universal regret. CARDINAL 
LAVIGERIE’S career was an active and useful one. In early life he was 
appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Sorbonne. On the 
outbreak in Syria, which led to the massacre of so many native Christians, 
LAVIGERIE was sent out on a mission, and here it was he devised that plan 

of propagating the Christian religion in Mohammedan countries by means of 

schools that has been strongly advocated by some of those most experienced * 
in the habits and ways of the followers of MaHomeT. Returning to Europe 

he was attached to the Pontifical service in Rome, being subsequently 

appointed, in 1863, Bishop of Nancy. 

In 1867 he became Archbishop of Algiers, and, in spite of some opposition 
on the part of the authorities, he was able to carry on his great work. The . 
Sahara and Soudan mission was founded by him in 1870, and missionaries 
were sent out to the Congo, Tunis, Tripoli, Zanzibar, Uganda, and other 
places in the Dark Continent. In 1882 ARCHBISHOP LAVIGERIE received the 
Cardinal’s Hat. The reports of his missionaries as to the horrors of the 
Slave-trade in the interior led him to turn his attention to this scourge of 
Africa,and, in 1888, he preached a crusade throughout Europe, his first oration 
being delivered in the church of St. Sulpice, Paris. An invitation was at 
once sent to him by the Secretary of the BriTIsH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, to come over to London and speak at a gathering of the friends of 
the Slave. To this request he willingly acceded, and many of our readers 
will remember his stirring and eloquent appeal at a meeting of the Society 
held in Princes Hall in 1888, under the presidency of EARL GRANVILLE, a 
meeting which resulted in the calling together of an Anti-Slave Trade 
Conference of the Powers, at Brussels, in 1889. 

CarpinaL LavicERIE founded Anti-Slavery Societies in nearly all the 
European capitals, and advocated the formation of volunteer bands to 
Proceed to Africa to fight on behalf of the Slaves. This portion of the 
Cardinal’s plan did not commend itself to the BriTisH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society, as its methods are strictly of a moral, religious and pacific 
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character. Of this fact CARDINAL LAVIGERIE was aware, and when 
distributing the funds placed at his disposal by the Pope for anti-Slavery 
purposes, he very generously included the British aNnp ForeIGNn ANTI- 
Savery Society in the list of the recipients. CARDINAL LaviGERIE had 
been a sufferer for several months, so that his death did not come with as 
much surprise as would otherwise have been the case. It has been well 
said: ‘He was a good man, and a brave one, and not only Africa, but the 
whole Christian world is poorer by his death.” 

The following Minute was passed by the Committee of the Britis anp 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, at their meeting held on December 2nd, 
1892 :— 

“The Committee of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society have 
heard, with deep regret, of the death of His Eminence CarDINAL LAVIGERIE, 
Archbishop of Carthage, whose untiring labours for the abolition of the Slave-trade, 
and for the regeneration of the African Continent, have drawn to the Anti-Slavery 
cause the sympathy of the whole civilised world. 

“ The Committee would recall the fact that when, in the year 1888, CARDINAL 
LAVIGERIE was invited to visit England, and address a meeting of the Society in 
London, he willingly assented, and thus materially assisted the Society in laying the 
foundations for the assembling of a Conference of the Powers at Brussels to formulate 
measures for the suppression of the Slave-trade by sea and land. 

“ The Committee, whilst differing from some of the methods at first proposed by 
CARDINAL LAVIGERIE for suppressing the Slave-trade on the African Continent, feel 
that by his death not only has the Society which they represent lost a warm friend 
and liberal contributor to its funds, but the cause of humanity has been deprived of 
one of its most devoted servants and eloquent of advocates.” 

RESOLVED— 

“ That a copy of this Minute be forwarded to His Grace Monseigneur Brincar, 

Bishop of Adrumetum, and Coadjutor of the deceased Cardinal.” 








CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, in a letter written shortly before his death to an English 
correspondent upon Uganda affairs, blames himself as being the chief cause of the 
troubles “ since I first sent them” (the Missionaries). He speaks of the good under- 
standing between the two missions which formerly obtained, of the sums sent him 
by the Porg, which he handed to the Anti-SLAvERy Society in London :—“ I have 
before me as I write the official letter by which Lorp SaLispury was kind enough to 
thank me for the services rendered to your Ministers by our Missionaries.” The 
letter concludes by asking the Divine blessing on those who remember that, in 
propagating the Christian doctrine, they are the children of peace and love as well as 
of light. “This is all my fast-failing strength permits my trembling hand to write, 
and I dedicate it to those who are engaged in Missions.” —TZhe Echo. 


THE LATE MRS. EDMUND STURGE. 


WE deeply regret to have to record the death, at Charlbury, on the 19th 
December, of Mrs. Lyp1a Sruree, wife of Mr. Epmunp SturcE, the well- 
known Vice-President of the British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
at the advanced age of 85. 
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Mrs. STURGE was the second daughter of the late WiLL1AM and RACHEL 
ALBRIGHT, Of Charlbury, and was married to Mr. SturGE in the year 1841. 
The earlier years of her married life were passed in Birmingham, where, in 
conjunction with her husband and brother-in-law, Mr. JosEpH SturGE, she 
took a lively interest in the anti-Slavery movement, and for many years acted 
as Honorary Secretary and President of the Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society. 

Besides taking a warm interest in anti-Slavery questions, Mrs. STURGE was 
a zealous advocate of the peace and temperance movements, whilst her high 
standard of Christianity, great humility of character, large-heartedness and 
generosity, endeared her to all who had the privilege of knowing her. 

Her loss will be much felt by her friends, and in the various branches of 
philanthropy to which her life was devoted. 

Mrs. STURGE was interred in the Friends’ Burying-ground, Charlbury, on 
the 23rd December, in the simple but impressive manner of the Society of 
Friends. We noticed the Vicar of Charlbury, another clergyman, and a 
captain of the Salvation Army amongst those present at the funeral, 
whilst the drawn blinds and half-closed shutters along the route to the 
Meeting House testified to the respect in which the deceased lady was 
held. 

The attendance at the funeral was very large, and among those present were 
Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, Miss ALBRIGHT, Mr. J. M. ALBRIGHT, Miss PUMPHREY, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank SturGe, Mrs. Hotuines, Miss Sturce, Mrs. J. E. 
SturGE, Mr. Spencer Ho wines, Mr. Lewis J. Stures, Mr. Lewis 
Hotuines, Miss Jesstz Hoiiincs, Master WitFrip Hotiines, Misses Hitpa 
and Orca SturGE, Misses Lucy and MarGaAreET and Master Coin Scotr 
MoncrteEFr, Mr. C. D. SturGe, Mr. MARSHALL SturGE, Miss Exiza SturGE, 
Miss Emma SturGe, Mr. E. H. Sturge, Mrs. Wirson Kina, Lady Scott 
MoncrikFF, Mr. FRANK Brown, Mr. Crayton, Mr. Wuitine, Mr. ALFRED 
PotiarD, Mr. CHARLES Sims, Captain WALLER, Rev. C. F. and Mrs. WEst, 
Rev. G. Maynarp, the Misses INGLEs, HARwoop, WEAVER, and Ponp, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Nerip, Mr. and Mrs. F. Bowry, Mr. and Mrs. JEFFERIES, Mr. 
and Mrs. Crary, Messrs. W. Hottoway, C. B. Cox, W. H. Bauauan, 
H. Kay-Smitu, J. Eastoze Treatt, &c. Mr. Epmunp StTurGe was pre- 
vented from attending by ill-health. Upon arrival at the grave, before the 
coffin was lowered, Mrs. SturGe’s grandchildren present unitedly sang the 
beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Peace, perfect peace.” The effect of the sweet young 
voices was most impressive, and as the words fell “ By thronging duties 
prest, to do the will of Jesus this is rest,” one could not help realising how 
fully this was the case of her who had passed away. After the coffin 
was lowered, Mr. JoHN ALBRIGHT repeated a portion of 1 Cor. xv. By 
this time the assemblage had been considerably augmented by friends 
wishing to pay the last token of respect to one who had gone in and out 
among them so many years, and the remaining portion of the service was, 
according to custom, concluded inside the meeting house. The floral 
tributes of respect and affection were numerous and beautiful. 
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